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Mr. Stockton—lI send you enclosed the draft of a sermon, for publi. 
cation in the Repository. ‘The sermon itself is rather too long to appear 
entire in one number. 
Your’s, 
NICHOLAS SNETHEN. 


A DISCOURSE ON JOHN YV. 43. 


Tam come in my Father’s name, and ye receive me not: if another 
shall come in his own name, him ye will receive. 


«My Faruer’s NAME,” in the text, isnot an Hebraism, nor an epithet, 
nor a common place expression. It is well known, that, for one simply, 
‘or literally, to use the name of another, proves nothing ; and, that nothing 
is more common in religion, than for imposters to use the name of God. 
"The name in which Jesus Christ came, in order to prove any thing, must 
be understood technically, or diplomatically ; that is, in reference to am- 
bassadors ; and means nearly the same as credentials. I am come with 
my Father’s credentials—I profess to be Christ. My Father hath. sent | 
me; but, I have not, in any instance, challenged your confidence in my ‘ 
mere assertions. I have appealed to Moses and the prophets. In so far 
as the ancient prophecies are verified in me and in my ministry, you have 
proof that I am the true Messiah. 

We are indebted to Mr. Fletcher for our first concéption of a three-fold, 
distinction of the scriptures, in his dispensation of the F aruer, the Son, : 
and the Hoty Guost. The Old Testament, according to this plan, | 
would be embraced by the expressions “ my Faruer’s Name.” That an- 
cient declaration, “ To the law and the prophets, if they speak not accord- 
ing to this word, it is because there is no light in them,” is eminently true 
of all professed messiahs. In a remote and figurative sense, one might 
almost say that the law and the prophets begat the four gospels ; their re- 
lation seems to be nearly as intimate as that of father and’son. 

This kind of language, “ I am come in my Father’s name,” was consi- 
dered by the Jews as blasphemy ; as, in their opinion, he who called God | 
his Father in this peculiar and appropriate sense, made himself equal with . 
God. And it is certain that none of the prophets were wont to speak ) 
thus. In the 4th of Luke, we have an example which seems to illustrate i} 
the meaning of the passage : “ And as his custom was, he went into the 
synagogue on the Sabbath day, and stood up forto read. And there was i 
delivered unto him the book of the prophet Isaiah, and when he had open- 
ed the book, he found the place where it is written,—The Spirit of the | j 
Lord God is upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach the Gospel 4S 
to the poor, &c.—to preach the acceptable year of the Lord. And he 
closed the book, and the eyes of all that were in the synagogue were fas- 
iened upon him. And he began to say unto them, this day is this scrip- 
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ture fulfilled in your ears.” This then was the custom of Jesus. The 
book, we know, was a synagogue roll ; and he unrolled it until he came to 
the place, not accidentally, but by design. His manner arrested the ge- 
neral attention, and they wondered at the gracious words which proceed- 
ed out of his lips. This was coming in his Father’s name, explaining the 
prophecies and applying them to himself. If I bear witness of myself, 
said he, my witness is not true ; that is, not legal : it is the same as if I 
came in my own name. Jesus Christ did not fabricate the prophecies ; 
and, as in the instance just now quoted, none but the true Messiah could 
verify or fulfil them. 

It is customary for ordinary ambassadors to bring their written com- 
mission or authority with them ; but, the reasons for a departure from this 
custom in the case of the Messiah is very obvious. What evidence could 
he have given, if he had brought his testimonials with him, that they were 
not forged? But descriptions of the Messiah being sent before, i in the form 
of prophecies, by a fulfilment of them in the character and person of the 
Messiah being required, all imposture might be detected. Let this proce- 
dure be compared with that of Mahomet, whose enunciation was, “ There 
is one God, and Mahomet is his prophet.” Admitting the first position 

_to be true, how is the second to be proved ? Does he not in this case come 
in his own name, and bear witness of himself? Success is not surely a 
proof of the truth of his mission ; as it is the success of arms and of policy. 
Those who contend that “ whatsoever is, is right,” will not, it is presum- 
ed, argue that whatsoever is, is true. 

This prophet is self-styled ; he fulfils no ancient oracles ; he predicts no- 
thing to come. It is admitted by all parties, that the Jews did not ac- 
knowledge Jesus Christ as the Messiah. “ He came unto his own, and his 
own received him not.” 

The last clause in the text—“ If another shall come in his own name, 
him ye will receive,” is a prediction, and its truth may be proved by Jo- 
sephus. This declaration of our Lord, is not peculiar to the text. It is 
expressly asserted in Matthew, that there shall arise false Christs, and false 

rophets, and deceive many. If they shall say unto you, behold he, (the 
Messiah,) i is in the desert, go not forth,—Behold he is in the secret cham- 
ber, believe it not. It may be worth our while to trace the accomplish- 
ment of these predictions to the more immediate causes which led to their 
fulfilment. We do not recollect to have seen a single intimation, that before 
the actual birth of our Lord'Jesus, or during his ministry, any one among 
the Jews appeared in the character of the Messiah; though it is evident 
that the expectation of his appearing was general at that time. [s it not. 
in the nature of things, true of prophecies, that, like the Gospel, they must 
beeither 4 savour of life unto life, or of death unto death ? The calculations 
upon Daniel’s seventy weeks, it is probable, were so far correct, that no 
one had made the time too short. But the Messiah was to appear in the 
second temple: any event, therefore, which menaced its destruction, must 
have exceedingly alarmed those who had rejected him, who came in his 
Father’s name; for, though they might evade a calculation, the destruc- 
tion of the temple could not be misunder stood, nor its consequence avoid- 
ed. The more, therefore, the danger pressed, the greater the temptations 
became to assume and admit the claims of false Christs, and the less the op- 
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portunity and the inclination to examine the validity of the mission. False 


Christs are expressly referred to the period preceding the destruction of 


the temple, and this event was predicted to come to pass before the ge- 
neration should pass away. In times of national peril and dismay, the pub- 
lic mind is utterly unfitted for the investigation of any great religious 
question, much less one of such importance as that involved by the claims 
of one who professes to fulfil all the ancient predictions which relate to an 
expected Messiah. When the all-victorious legions of Rome were win- 
ning their way by quickly successive conquests toward the holy city— 
when the fate of the nation, as well as its religion, hung suspended upon 
the issue of battle, the season for action was not to be lost in deliberating 
about the application of prophecies to the time and place of men’s birth, 
and to their words and actions. The crisis had come—the temple must 
be saved—or the fearful dilemma must follow Either they had crucified 
the Messiah, or an ancient oracle must be falsified. In such an extremity 
it was only necessary for a desperate adventurer to proclaim himself the 
deliverer, to rally to his standard thousands of his countrymen. The minds 
of men, may, by atrain of circumstances, be prepared for imposture. 
Even the most obstinate infidels may thus become the dupes of the most 
extravagant credulity. Pride and ambition led the Jews to reject Jesus 
Christ—the desperate crisis of their affairs led them to receive those who 
could produce no proofs of their mission. 

Will the remarks already made upon the Faruer’s NAME, contribute 
in any measure to fix the meaning of the names of the Farner, Son, and 
Hoxy Guost, so common in the New Testament? The Holy Ghost is 
said to proceed from the Father, by Jesus Christ himself ;. who also said, 
«“ The Comforter whom I will send unto you from the Father—The Com- 
forter, the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in my name.” The 
following passage is worthy of remark: “ The spirit of truth shall not 
speak of himself, but whatsoever he shall hear, that he shall speak, and 
he will shew you things to come. He shall glorify me, for he shall re- 
ceive of mine, and shall shew it unto you. All things that the Father 
hath are mine 5 and, therefore, I said ne shall take of mine and shew it 
unto you.” The disciples were to tarry at Jerusalem until they were en- 
dued with power from on high. Peter refers to the prophet Joel for the 
proof of what the people saw and heard on the day of Pentecost. 

The three names, in the sense of authority, embraces the whole scrip- 
tures, as divisible into three parts. ‘The first, including the Old Testa- 
tament: the second, the four Gospels—and the third, from the beginning 
of the Acts of the Apostles to the end of Revelations. This order and 
arrangement cannot be inverted, or confounded, without destroying that 
proof of divine revelation which is peculiar to itself. If Jesus Christ had 
spoken of himself, or the Holy Ghost of himself, or in their own name or 
authority, though what they said might have been true, the truth would 
have been abstract, not relative. ‘There would have been three separate 
and distinct revelations, each independent ‘on the other for evidence 
of its truth. We do not recollect to have met with any author who has 
professedly entered into this view of the three names, and followed out its 
consequences, Mr. Fletcher not excepted: whose main design was te 
prove another point. 
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Had those passages, in the conversation of our Lord, in which he refers 
to the name of the Father, been referred to the commissions or credentials 
of ambassadors, all the instances in which he disclaims personal authority, 
and right to say or to do of himself, would have been immediately - refera- 
ble to the prophecies of the Old Testament. Those predictions taken in 
conjunction, and applied to one person, can have but one accomplish- 
ment; but one Messiah could be born of a virgin, of the house of David, 
and born in Bethlehem. Only one Messiah could come at the end of the 
seventy weeks, and appear in the second temple. Uniting in himself so 
completely, all the requisites of a Messiah, fulfilling so minutely the an- 
cient oracles, Jesus Christ was authorized to say, I am come IN My Fa- 
THER’S NAME. 

Considering the Old Testament in the light of a document, one may 
Say in some sense, that it was published in sections or parts in different 
ages, but completed about four hundred years before the time fixed upon 
for the coming of the heavenly ambassador to whom it refers. 

Many instances have occurred of persons not only in the earlier ages of 
Christianity, and among the Jews in the land of Canaan, but at different 
periods and in different nations, giving out that they were messiahs and 
obtaining followers. In most of these cases, some attempts have been 
made to apply prophecy. What a strange idea must such people have 
had of prophecy! Predictions respecting a single person, without any 
regard to time, place, or circumstance, can never be verified. ‘Those per- 
sons came in their own name, without any commission or authority. No 
one who is not a Jew, not of the house of David, not born in Bethlehem, 
not having appeared at the expiration of the seventy weeks, not in the se- 
cond temple, can have all the scripture characteristics of the Messiah. 
The truth of the pentecostal dispensation is referred to the name of the F a- 
THER and the Son, in the same way that the mission of the Son is to the name 
of the Father. For the prophecies and promises of this event are contain- 
ed in the four gospels, as well as inthe Old Testament. The disciples, 
in conformity with the direction of the Master, were tarrying at Jerusalem, 
were all together in one place with one accord, when the divine Spirit de- 
scended, and all the consequences which had been foretold were verified 
by them. “ The signs followed.” 

The three Names are all equal and divine—the three parts of the scrip- 
ture are of equal power and authority. The true evangelist comes not mere- 
ly in the name of GOD, not in the name of the Father only, or of the Son, 
or of the Spirit. The authority of the minister of the New Testament is in 
the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. The apostles not 
only baptized in these names, but employed them in the whole of their mi- 
nistry ; sometimes in conjunction, and and at other times separately. But, 
it is to be noticed, that this form of baptism did not take place until after the 
day of pentecost. John never used it; and the disciples could not, before 
they had the authority. John preached, saying, There cometh one migh- 
tier than I afterme. I indeed baptize you with water, but he shall baptize 
you with the Holy Ghost. When Paul was told by certain disciples that 
. they had not heard (of this name,) he asked them into what they were 
baptized? And they said into John’s baptism: he then baptized them in 
the name of the Lord Jesus ;—a proof that John did not baptize in that 
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name. This we have seen must needs have been the fact, as the gospels 
were not then written, nor was the matter of them fulfilled. Noone could 
preach or baptize in the name or the authority of writings or documents, 
which were to be composed upon events which had not all taken place. 
It behooved Jesus Christ to suffer and to rise from the dead, before re- 
pentance among all nations should be preached in his name. / The au- 
thority of the apostles, after the day of Pentecost, greatly exceeded that 
which was given them when they were sent out two and two. It was in 
the latter instance only, that it was three-fold; and this full extension of 
authority is common to all the true ministers of the gospel, who have or 
shall come after them. We have now the recorded predictions and their 
recorded accomplishment. This is what is: meant by the phrase “ the 
canon of the scripture is completed.” 

It has been well remarked, that the Old Testament believers looked 
forward to the Messiah, and that the New Testament ones look back- 
wards to him; which indeed, is the same as viewing the same event 
through prophecy and history. In the Jewish church, hope may be said 
to have predominated; in the Christian assurance: and hence the declar- 
ation of St. John, “that which our eyes have seen and our hands have 
handled of the word of life, declare we unto you.” | The three names, or 
three-fold authority, gives him “ great boldness in the faith.” 

But, before we proceed further, we take leave to say that we do not in 
any case mean to impeach human sincerity. There is not only the most 
abundant evidence that men may be sincere in all kinds of opinions, but 
that it is a natural tendency of mind under a defect of evidence or argu- 
ment, to repose in the consciousness of sincerity. There is not, perhaps, 
any very great difference in the degrees of faith, either among the believ- 
ers of different religions, or the different denominations of the same reli- 
gion. ‘The intensity of faith in different systems and creeds, seems to 
be nearly equal among those. who embrace them. In this respect, the 
laws of human confidence operate nearly alike on all subjects. In every 
department of the arts and in all the sciences, it is matter of well attest- 
ed historical record, that the pertinacity of men in favour of particular 
theories, has not exceeded their sincerity. 

We have already alluded to the Alcoran, and that book is to us of pe- 
culiar value as a disparative example, as it dates subsequently by several 
hundred years, to our scriptures, and as all the facts and circumstances 
connected with its origin and progress are well known. Our object is 
not now to question its truth, but to show that it cannot be proved to be 
true. Fora man to affirm, that what he has written, was divinely re- 
vealed to him, proves nothing, but is the point to be proved. And here 
we shall see the disparity between Paul and Mahomet; both say that 
they were taken to heaven, but the former cannot tell how, whether in 
the body or out of the body ; the latter gives the most minute circum- 
stances of his journey, even to the very beast which he rode. Paul was 
not permitted to tell what he witnessed; but Mahomet writes down 
every thing. Is it not unlawful for man to utter things which cannot be 
proved ? or, at least, to challenge human confidence in his veracity in 
such cases? The accounts of those who have made new discoveries in 
this world are not parallel, as they may be tested by subsequent travel- 
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lers. We are also disposed to yield much, if not nearly all the direct and 
immediate proof to be derived by us from miracles we never saw ; for, it 
seems doubtful whether it was intended that miracles should produce the ~ 
same kind and degree of proof, by their record, as by their exhibition. 
As it was impracticable, in the nature of the case, to give that species of 
authority which we have supposed to exist in the names, at once; or, in 
other words, to make the predictions and their accomplishment co-inci- 
dent, other proof must needs have been wanting to those who could not 
witness the fulfilment of the prophecies, and this was given in miracles. 

The tendency in the public mind seems to be to make a Unitarian book 
of our Bible; and such a book Mahomet actually did make. The Alco- 
ran answers to the nature of its creed or the system of belief which it in- 
culcates. It is one and indivisible. It has no names, no Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit. 

The mystery of the trinity is the stumbling stone and the rock of of- 
fence. No consequence seems to be feared from explaining it away. To 
the apprehension of its opposers, it is not only an impossibility, but an 
absurdity ; and, they defy its supporters to produce any comparison cal- 
culated to give any thing like an illustration. The comparison we are 
going to make is new to ourselves, as we have either never met with it, 
or forgotten where. We offer it with modesty and diffidence. 

Is not our Bible itself a trinitarian book? Is it not one in three, and 
three in one? The three names do not make three religions, but one re- 
ligion. Is not their authority equal? The divinity of the Gospels is 
made equal to that of the Old Testament. ‘The passages we have quo- 
ted seem to us decisive. The Farner shall send the Comrorrer in my 
wameE. Did the Faruer send the Comrorrer in the name or authority 
of a mere creature, a man? 

The text, in which it is said that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the 
Father, we would refer to the Old Testament, as seems to have been 
done by Peter when he quoted the prophet Joel. The co-equality of 
evidence and authority would thus be established to the two parts of the 
New Testament, and equal authority be reflected back upon the Old 
Testament, as the predictions must needs be verified in their fulfilment. 

This unparalleled circumstance of the authority and the evidence of 
the Christian religion being founded on three names, Faruer, Son, and 
Hoty Guost, might, one would be ready to think, if it were not known 
to the contrary, have, at least, moderated the violence of those who oppose 


. the doctrine of the trinity. Men who do equal homage to the authority of 


these three parts of the Bible, seem not to us to be Unitarians in the same 
sense as Jews and Mahometans; though they may call themselves so. 
The prophet of the latter is never dignified with the name of the son of 
God, as such a form of expression would imply that God was his. father. 
But to return to the three-fold distinction in our Bible. Let it be sup- 
posed that this arrangement and order were confounded, and that the 
book itself were thus rendered one and indivisible. Is it not evident that 
though it might contain as many chapters, verses, words, and letters, as 
it now does, its character would be essentially changed? Were parts of 
the Gospel, for instance, incorporated with the books of Moses, and parts 
of the Acts and the Epistles with the books of the Kings and the pro- 
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phecies, and equal parts of the Old Testament transferred into the New, 
though nothing would be added to, or taken from the volume, would it 
not be assimilated in form to the Alcoran? The latter, as far as we can 
perceive to thé contrary, gains nothing from its present arrangement, and 
would lose nothing by any inversion or derangement of its contents. 
The chapters “ of the cow,” and “ of the ant,” and many others, might 
change place, or be placed any where else in the book, without producing 
any confusion in the book or the reader’s mind. But take away the trini- 
tarian character of our Bible, and its divine evidence and authority is lost 
as a divine revelation. ‘The same effect would be produced from a de- 
privation of co-equality. 

The analogy which we have conceived to exist between these peculiar 
properties of divine revelation, and the Divinity himself, on a carefal re- 
view, seems to us not to be far-fetched or overstrained. The very solemn 
manner in which the names are introduced, and the frequency with which 
they are used in a positive or abstract form, by the New ‘Testament wri- 
ters, ought not, we think, lightly to be passed over; nor can it be easily 
explained away. 

We say that our Bible has three identical parts of equal substance, 
power and authority, and yet we have not three Bibles, but one Bible; 
and, we say, also, that the Farner is God—the Son is God—and the 
Hoty Guost is God; and yet we have not three Gods, but one God. 
These three parts and degrees of revelation, if we may so speak, have, 
upon our hypotheses, their foundation in the Divine nature; and, hence 
we have God manifested in the law and the prophets—God manifested 
in the flesh—and God manifested in the Spirit. In the first, a hope was 
created for the second and the third, and in the second, the hope for the 
third was greatly increased and strengthened. Blessed are your eyes, for 
they see ; and your ears, for they hear what prophets and righteous men 
have desired to see and hear, but saw and heard not. Nevertheless the 
Holy Ghost was not given ; they were still to wait for it. The Father was 
revealed in the Old ‘Testament—the Son in the Gospels—and the Holy 
Ghost in the Acts and the Epistles. ‘These divine names were never all 
used in religious worship before the day of Pentecost. This trinity in 
unity was not fully made known until the Spirit taught all things, and 
brought all things to the remembrance of the apostles. 

Is there any other system of religion in the world founded professedly 
upon three names ; or, if there is, are those names connected and related 
by an order anda three-fold revelation in any way analogous to our scrip- 
tures? The ancient three-headed images, which some have supposed to 
be traditional memorials of the doctrine of the trinity, it will be perceived, 
we have little occasion for upon our plan, and therefore we can resign 
them to the reason, or the ridicule of sceptics. 

In a plan of salvation, or system of divinity, the three names are not to 
be considered as a three-fold image or emblem. They bear an evident 
relation to man’s creation, redemption, and sanctification. The method 
among certain religious denominations, of using almost exclusively a cer- 
tain name or epithet, cannot be commended. In one instance, we hear 
hardly any other name than that of “ the Spirit ;” and in another, that of 
“ the Lamb,” or “ the Saviour,” and these distinctions generally mark or 
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indicate some peculiarity of doctrine. Would it not be better to copy St. 
Paul’s manner; “ The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God, 
and the fellowship of the Holy Ghost, be with you all, amen?” Or Dr. 
Watts, “ To Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, who sweetly all agree to save 
a world of sinners lost?” That intensity of feeling in favour of particular 
opinions, by which the mind is, limited and contracted in its views to a 
single point in doctrine, is so far from being in accordance with the form 
of Christian baptism, that it tends to set name against name, or one part of 
scripture against another. To preach all law, and no gospel, or all gospel 
and no law, or to resolve all experience either into justification or sanc- 
tification, must needs tend to destroy the authority, as well as the har- 
mony of the sacred names. And it will be found, perhaps, by a compari- 
son of the different opinions or doctrines, that they may be traced to some 
derangement of this triune plan. Take, as an instance, the doctrines of 
imputed and inherent righteousness. The first is founded on the name of 
the Son, and the second on the name of the Holy Spirit; or, in other words, 
upon the necessity of atonement and the spiritual nature of religion ; both 
doctrines are right, but they are only parts of a whole system, which St. 
John unites thus; “ He is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to 
cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” Instead, therefore, of dividing 
these doctrines, should we not rather say, 


“Come then impute, impart to me thy righteousness!” 


Let us now try the bearings of our views of this subject upon the di- 
versity of religious systems, and see how far they may contribute to relieve 
the minds of the sincere enquirers after truth, from the perplexity and 

,doubt with which this seeming confusion is calculated to entangle them. 
Two out of three of the parts into which we have distinguished the bible, 
date within the period of authentic history. Now, we have endeavoured 
to show that before and at the time of our Saviour’s ministry, there were 
among the Jewish people no professed messiahs, whose claims came in 
competition with his ; but, that afterwards, as he himself foretold, there 
were many false Christs. The same statement will hold good of the ever 
memorable events of pentecost. Before that day no one ever pretended 
to receive the Holy Ghost as the Apostles did; but, soon after, there ap- 
peared false apostles, and deceitful workers; satan transformed himself 
into an angel of light. Is it not then in conformity with analogy to infer, 
that, as all the different species of christianity grow out of this original, so 
in the beginning, a real and true revelation from the Father gave rise to all 
the ancient systems of idolatry ; and, that as the New Testament cannot 
be confounded with subsequent corruptions, so the Old Testament stands 
equally independent on ancient fable? We are warranted by uncontra- 
dicted history in placing Jesus Christ foremost in the lists of proposed 
messiahs, and in giving the priority among all spiritual systems to the pen- 
tecostal dispensation. All the analogous and presumptive evidence is, 

therefore, in favour of the precedence of ancient revelation to idolatry. 
The bible and its doctrines cannot be confounded with other religions. 

Be they true or false they are abstractly so. The bible has nothing in 

common with other systems; it is a three-fold book ; and its contents are 
creation, redemption, and salvation. In it there are three that bear re- 
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cord—the Father, the Word or Son, and Spirit ; and whatever may be the 
fate of the disputed text in 1 John v. 7, 8, were it to be erased or blotted 
out, the position would be true in fact. If, as is so earnestly contended by 
some, it be an interpolation, it must, we think, have been a well-known 
and admitted article of belief at the time it was added to the text. Leet it 
be supposed, for instance, that the words, “I believe in Jesus Christ, the 
enly begotten Son of God,” were inserted in the text, mould any one say 
that they would be false and unscriptural ? Is not Jesus Christ called in 
scripture the only begotten Son of God? And is it not required of us to 
believe in him, and to confess our belief inhim? An interpolation may, 
therefore, be admitted without involving the principle contained in the in- 
terpolated text as an error in doctrine. 

Our concluding remarks will concern those who reject the Gospel, and 
receive modern anti-scriptural system-makers of morality or religion ; or, 
in other words, those who come in their own name, who can produce nei- 
ther authority for their mission, nor evidence of the truth of their opinions. 
There must, we are persuaded, be something wrong in that disposition 
which rejects the Gospel with all its authority and testimony, and em- 
braces the opinions of its enemies upon their own testimony. ~O! ye who 
reject the testimony of prophets and apostles, to follow self-created, self- 
sent, and stif-styled apostles, who come in theirown name ; do you not 
perceive in all this an evil heart of unbelief, in departing from the LiviNG 
Gop? As preachers of the Gospel, we come not to you in our own name ; 
we offer you nothing upon our authority ; we deduce all our religious evi- 
dence from the law and the prophets, from the evangelists and the apostles. 
We offer the theory, and experience, and practice of a revealed religion, 
as the whole counsel of God. 
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ADDRESS TO THE SENIOR BISHOP OF THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL, CHURCH. 


( Continued from page 61.) 


In our preceding essays, we were led to the following conclusions: first, 
that the restrictions, in the discipline, do not sustain the character of a 
constitution, or bind the General Conference: secondly, even admitting 
that they do bind the General Conference, yet there is nothing in them 
which, upon a liberal construction, would prohibit a rule for the elec- 
tion of presiding elders, and the stationing of the preachers by com- 
mittees. 

We now come, in the third and last place, to consider, whether or no 
it would be expedient for the church that such a rule be adopted ; for we 
acknowledge that the mere possibility of effecting a measure, is no argu- 
ment in favour of its expediency. But it will be discovered, that we have 
anticipated this part of our subject in our last essay. In that, we brought 
into view, considerations which will tend to shew the necessity of adopt- 
ing the above, or some other rule, in order to check the power of those 
who have the super-eminent command over us. But, many other reasons 
can yet be brought to enforce the propriety of such a measure: a few of 
which we shall further attempt to produce. 
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The government of the Methodist Episcopal Church, is at present, 
professedly, in the hands of the ministry alone. But the power in the epis- 
copacy to appoint the presiding elders, and station the preachers, places 
the government of the church, in a small number even of the ministry. 
This power in the episcopacy, virtually gives them and their officers the 
management and control of all the affairs of the church; and thus unites 
in our system, both the principles of monarchy and of aristocracy; and 
that, too, without any effectual check upon either. But, as this doctrine, 
which asserts that the bishops and their offi ers have it in their power, 
with our present system of government, to control the church, will be 
best illustrated by an induction of particulars, we’shall now proceed to 
detail a few principles, which will verify its correctness. 

1. This power in the episcopacy and eldership over the travelling mi- 
nistry, places the public character, and standing in the church, of the lat- 
ter, at the disposzl of the former. A large majority of the multitude are 
so unreflecting, that they are disposed to look up to men in power as ora- 
cles: and are prepared to hear and credit, without examination, what- 
ever they say on almost any subject. Ifa person will move in obedience 
to their wishes, and second all their designs, they have it in their power 
to reward him, by publishing his fame abroad: and even to impose him 
on the public as a worthy character, when he deserves novsuch credit. 
But, if a man should happen to be vexed with that independence which 
disposes him to assert his own rights, oppose arbitrary measures, or in any 
way to resist those who possess this power, when they err, no difference 
how honourable or good his character, he is sure to be represented to the 
public as a dangerous schismatic, whose maeen or political integrity, as the 
case may be, is more than doubiful: and, perhaps, a course pursued towards 
him, that would sour and disaffect the most sterling integrity in the world. 
That such courses have often been pursued, is attested in the history of 
our affairs, and cannot, therefore, be successfully denied. If any person 
in our church opposes his opinions to those who have the command over 
us, or if he makes any resistance, when his rights are invaded by them, 
he may calculate to a moral certainty that a storm will collect against him. 
Then, according to this view of our system, both in theory and in prac- 
tice, when a man finds himself in conflict with the authorities of our 
church, no difference whether his case be right or wrong, he has no other 
alternative, but to choose between the humiliation of his public character, 
and standing in the church, or submission to his ecclesiastical superiors. 
Now, it requires but very little acquaintance with the history of human 
nature, to determine the course that would generally be pursued, under 
such circumstances as these: for, that stern virtue, which firmly and in- 
dependently, opposes righteous principles to the scowl and frown of men 
in authority, is of rare growth. 

2. The power in the episcopacy and presiding elders, to station 
the preachers, gives them, in effect, a power over their subsistence: 
and, “in the general course of human nature,” says Mr. Hamilton, “ a 
power over a man’s subsistence amounts to a power of his will.* They 
can send a young man where he will get less than $40 per year: or they 





* Fed. p. 426, Treatise on the salary of the President and Judiciary 
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ean send him where he will get $100. They can send a married man 
where he will get less then $80 per year; or they can send him where he 
will receive $500: yea, even $1000. But, it is said that Methodist 
preachers are influenced by higher considerations than those of earthly 
rewards. So theyare. But you will recollect, nevertheless, that a man 
cannot live on the winds of heaven. They that preach the gospel, must 
live of the gospel. And a single man cannot supply his wants, for a 
year, on $405; nor can a married man support his family on $80. Now, 
any man who is intrusted with a family, is laid under stronger obligations 
to them, than to the church, or any other body of men on earth. It is his 
imperious duty to supply their wants, and render their condition comfort- 
able. If any man is so destitute of feeling, or a sense of duty to his fami- 
ly, that he could travel abroad to serve the public, and leave them to suf- 
fer at home; enthusiasticaliy, perhaps, committing the supply of their 
wants to the care of Elijah’s ravens; we must confess that we could not 
have a very favourable opinion of his moral integrity: and we would 
rather be excused from hearing such a person minister in the high, the 
holy, and the righteous concerns of religion. But, such is not the charac- 
ter of Methodist preachers. They are generally men of sensibility and 
honour, who feel their responsibi lity to their families, with all its weight 
and impression. Now, what an unfavourable situation must a man of 
these seniiments, be in, to act his own judgment, when that should hap- 
pen to be in opposition to those who have the rule over him, when he re- 
collects that his own subsistence, and that the bread of his children, is on 
their quill’s end, and can be either withheld or granted at pleasure. He 
seems to be reduced to this dilemma : if he makes unqualified submission 
to the authorities of our church, he may travel: if not, he must go home 
sooner or later, and pursue some industrious calling to provide for him- 
self or family the necessaries of life. Some will choose the latter course, 
but many the former. 

3. But, perhaps, after all, there is no one principle that has operated 
with more success in keeping up the authority of those who have assumed 
the rule over us; ensuring to them the implicit submission of the church, 
than a good degree of religion, and a large portion of that humility and 
submissiveness taught by its benign author. Influenced entirely by these 
dispositions, many choice spirits, whose virtues and talents have adorned 
the church, have long seen, with bleeding hearts, the heritage lorded 
over; and their rights invaded by those who unworthily possessed the 
superiority over them: but, for the sake of our common cause, and the 
honour of christianity, they have long submitted without resistance; in 
hopes that some kind providence would lead to a reformation in the go- 
vernment of our church. But some late movements having burst the 
spell which had hitherto suppressed freedom of inquiry, we think, that 
under present circumstances, and with present prospects, silence and sub- 
mission would cease any longer to be a virtue. 

Now we ask, where is either the policy or the justice of that system, 
which thus raises the few so far above the many, and which places it in 
their power to dispose of the rights of their brethren, as their judgment or 
caprice may direct, and not even to hold them in check by @ periodical 
appointment to office ? 
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Our friends in the opposition, answer, “ that it is necessary this powex 
should be placed in the hands of the Episcopacy, &c. in order to secure 
to the church her greatest good. Without its being placed there, our sys- 
tem of government would not have energy enough to promote the best 
interests of our cause.” In reply.to this, it should be recollected, on the 
other hand, that “ the power to do good is, throughout all agency, except 
that of absolute perfection, the power to do evil. If the power of action 
were denied to al] who could not pervert it, Deity alone could act. But 
the doctrine upon which the agency of the world hangs, is the very re- 
verse: it is, that power possessed may be used, subject to the responsibi- 
lity ef the agent for its abuse. And it is upon this principle alone, that 
we can have any just notion of morals, and of rewards and punishments.” 
It should therefore be the object of those who have the formation, or the 
alteration of governments, so to construct, or so to alter their systems, 
that no more power shall remain in the hands of any one set of rulers, no 
difference how exalted their virtues, than is really necessary; which 
should always be restrained by proper checks. On a certain occasion, 
some of the people of London, were, in the presence of Charles Wesley, 
making objections to the conduct of the Methodist ministry. Charles per- 
tinently replied, “the Methodist preachers are not angels !” Were they, 
there would be no necessity for checks and balances in the government of 
our church: and that maxim, “ the body of elders have a right to govern 
themselves, in religious matters, and all those committed to their care,” 
would not be unsound. But, “ we (also) have long since been convinced 
that our brethren are like the rest of our fellow-citizens 7’ so that when 
we look amongst them for the most perfect governors their body affords, 
we have not in view the character of angels, but of fallible men. Of 
course, at the same time this view disposes us to lay checks upon our ec- 
clesiastical rulers, it also prepares us to make allowance for their failings. 

As it regards “ energy,” too much of that, as well as too little, may be 
applied to governments. And if we are not much mistaken, there is more 
in our system than American minds will bear. The judicious and suc- 
cessful manufacturer, always studies the strength of his machinery, and 
the nature of the materials of which it is composed, and applies his energy 
accordingly. Should he apply too little, it is not so productive as it might 
be ; if too much, he ruins his machine. 

We are free, indeed, to admit, that our bishops, at present, are good 
men; and that they are readily disposed to do, in the affairs of govern- 
ment, what they think is for the public good. But still we suppose them 
to be like other men, liable to err in their judgment, about the expediency 
of public measures. But admitting both their ability and goodness ; yet, 
it must be acknowledged, that their means of personal information is so 
very imperfect and limited, with regard to those matters on which they 
have to act, that they cannot form a judgment of their own. They pass 
with such rapidity through the several conferences, that they have to de- 

on others, principally the presiding elders, for information respect- 
ing the state of the church, and the standing of individuals. Our system 
is such, that they are thus, necessarily, compelled to depend upon the 
judgment of others. 
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We are willing also to admit, that the presiding elders, by whose judg- 
ments the bishops are mostly guided, are good men; and that they are 
mainly disposed to do what they think is right. But here lies the diffi- 
culty. They are not only very subject to err, about the propriety of mea- 
sures; but the most of them have such exalted notions of their own pre- 
rogatives, that they think they have a right, in the affairs of the church, to 
act according to their own will, even though that should be in opposition 
to the will of the people. In this we are not mistaken ; for many of them 
openly maintain that the genius of our government authorises them thus 
to do: and also many cases in practice, within the circle of our observa- 
tion, have transpired, where, in the stationing of the ministry, &c. the 
wishes, both of the preacher and the people, were definite and known; 
but, nevertheless, arrangements were made, contrary to their united de- 
sires. (Inthe particular cases now in view, we clear the Episcopacy, 
because we believe they were not informed on the subject.) Now here is’ 
a point on which we differ from our brethren. We think they have no 
authority, either from reason, revelation, or any other legal source, what- 
ever, to pursue measures in the stationing of the preachers, &c. in oppo- 
sition to the will of the people, when that will is known. What would the 
public think, on the supposition that their political rulers were to assume 
the right to dictate to them the physician that each district must have, 
with whom they should be compelled to entrust the cure of their bodies? 
Would those rulers not render themselves perfectly ridiculous? Would 
they not be treated with decided neglect and opposition by every inde- 
pendent and enlightened mind? Then, in as much as the soul is of infi- 
nitely more importance than the body, we ask, in the name of all that is 
brotherly or christian, what are the rights of any man, or set‘of men, to 
dictate to the people, in opposition to their will, when that will is known, 
the spiritual physician with whom the cure of their souls must be com- 
mitted? Says our own deservedly respected Mr. Simpson,* “ the people 
of every age and country, have an inalienable fight to choose their own 
minister; and no king, no ruler, no lord, no bishop, no man, or body of 
men upon earth, has any just claim, whatever, to dictate who shall admi- 
nister to them, in the concerns of their salvation.” Our brethren ought te 
be enough acquainted with the nature of the human mind, to know, that 
where they act in this manner in opposition to the declared will of the 
people, that it will always make a jar in the operation of the wheels of 
government. Such high-handed measures will always tend to destroy 
public confidence, and unnerve the energies of any administration what- 
ever. 

Now, if these officers, who are entrusted with this important power, 
were dépendent on their brethren for a periodical appointment to office, 
we have not the least doubt but this circumstance would have an invisible 
inftuence upon their conduct, which would be very sensibly discovered. 
Our rights would then be more respected ; our feelings, which we hold sa- 
cred, would be more tenderly regarded; and we would not be in mucls 
danger of having dictatorial airs assumed ever us. 

CINCINNATUS, 





* Author of the Plea for Religion 
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FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


LECTURES ON SENDING MISSIONARIES TO THE AMERI- 
CAN INDIANS.—LECTURE II. 


Amone the great mass of mankind, few subjects are less correct- 
ly understood than the influence of art over human life and man- 
ners. This influence begins so early, and operates so extensively, 
that no one age or country can exhibit all the examples of its ef- 
fects. _ It is like’some invisible agent which produces the greatest 
results by slow and imperceptible degrees. Indeed, it does not 
admit of demonstration ; we must be satisfied with approximation. 
The Aborigines of this country, wild and savage though they were, 
ranked far above the New Hollanders. 

In sh to study human nature in its truly natural character, we 
must perhaps, find men as free as possible from want, as well as 
totally destitute of education. The circumstance of the human 
species being born naked and remaining so through life, mustneeds 
give rise to the exercise of art to procure covering or shelter, ex- 
cept in the mildest climates. The earth too, it is well known, has 
been much more sparing of food for man than for other animals 
in her spontaneous productions. Few are the soils and climates 
which yield an annual subsistence for man without the aid of his 
labour. The New Hollander who is often necesitated to feed 
upon the larva of loathsome reptiles or insects; who is sometimes 
compelled to swallow certain kinds of clay to mitigate the agonies 
of hunger, and shelters his naked body from the wind and the rain 
in the trunks of hollow trees, is not wholly beyond the influence of 
art. Necessity has been to him, we may be sure, the mother of 
some inventions. 

But the ant, the bee, and the beaver, seem to take the prece- 
dence of man in regard to provident habits. The nearer we ap- 
proach to a state of nature in the history of our species, the more 
do the examples of the want of foresight multiply upon us. The 
privations and the sufferings of savages are truly shocking ; and yet 
the succeeding winter witnesses a repetition of famine and mise- 
ry. This want of foresight extends to their wars. The very par- 
ty, which surprises and destroys an enemy, suffers itself to be sur- 
prised by sleeping without centinels. It is remarkable that the ev- 
idence of fact is opposed to the natural or constitutional providence 
of man. Is ita latent principle which requires the influence of edu- 
cation to call it forth? A want of cleanliness in his person and 
his food, is also characteristic of the natural man. 

The sexual and parental affections are beyond al] doubt natural 
to the human species; but, they may be heightened and improved 
by art. One of the marks of an approach to a state of nature, of 
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of savage society, is, the degradation of woman. In a state of na- 
ture, it appears that man makes strength, not justice, the rule of his 
conduct towards the female. 

The tender name of wife does not raise her who bears it above 
the condition of a slave. The filial and the fraternal affections are 
likewise improved by art. In artificial society the services which 
are generally required of parents are greatly increased, and the 
benefits derived from them by the children are proportional. 

It is the infant condition of man which lays the foundation for 
his natural state. We might imagine, without offending against 
reason, that a male and a female child might have been left alone at 
so early a period as to have no recollection of their parents, but un- 
der circumstances in which they might obtain food and security 
against beasts of prey. This is possible, and this is the nearest 
approach which we can well conceive to a state of nature. Now it 
is obvious that this ideal couple could have no knowledge of the 
origin of their own existence ; and, though they might have learn- 
ed to speak before they were separated from their parents, they 
would be equally ignorant of the origin of their language. ‘Their 
descendants would compose an ignorant tribe indeed ; and, we 
have reason to believe that their advances in knowledge would be 
exceedingly slow and partial, especially in whatever relates to mind 
and morals, or religion. Civilization seems to have progressed 
from some centre point, and not to have risen spontaneously among 
different tribes of savages who were cut off from all intercourse 
with other nations. Facts, as well as theory, authorize the conclu- 
sion, that the natural state of man is a state of ignorance. But, 
though ignorant, is he not “ an innocent or inoffensive child of na- 
ture?” Far from it. No maxim is truer than, “ the more savage 
the more warlike.” When every man is a hunter, every man is a 
warrior. The plenty and ease, which are the fruits of improve- 


ment, are sure to excite the avarice and provoke the hostility of 


the wilder neighbouring tribes ; and, without the art of self-defence, 
the improver and his improvements would be exterminated at the 
same fatal blow. These are some of the characteristics of the na- 
tural man, and of natural, or savage society, viz. poverty, naked- 
ness, hunger, filthiness, indolence; improvidence, ignorance, and 
exterminating violence. Art may fail to subdue them, may modi- 
fy them, and even contribute accidentally to heighten and increase 
the virulence of some of them; but, their true origin and: stamina 
are in human nature, and should be considered as/ the vestiges 
of nature wherever they are found. We should beware lest we 
carry our ideas of primitive equality to an unwarrantable length. 
In the least artificial state of society, the unqualified effects of 
strength must be felt. How is a weak man to convince a strong 
ene, that all are born equal ? Would not a single gripe of the fin. 
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gers, or blow of the fist, show the fallacy of all the syllogisms which 
could be brought to bear upon this position. ‘The tyranny of 
wealth and factitious power, is not to be remedied by reducing 
Men to a state of natural society ; art must be opposed to art, and 
science to science. ‘The first and great point of our enquiries 
should be, to ascertain the precise extent to which art operates 
upon society ; and, secondly, how far it may operate to an excess. 
The mechanical arts, when they are fairly brought into operation, 
produce vast changes in society ; but, the parent of all arts, is the 
-art of cultivating the earth. ‘The smell of the field is grateful to 
God and man; nor must we omit to mention the art of preserving 
liberty to the subject, under the influence of government, without 
which the multitude in every community spend their strength for 
nought, and their labour for that which profiteth them not. Do 
not all these combined, supercede the necessity of religion? Nay, 
they make its ways plain and its paths straight. Religion never 
can display itself to so great advantage as in the highest state of 
civilization. Just in proportion as men approach to a state of na- 
ture, the bounds of its influence are narrowed. By what means 
can religion maintain its hold upon the heart or mind of the solita- 
ry savage in quest of his game or his fish? ‘The man whose time 
is spent between the gratification of the calls of hunger and sleep, 
or in the pursuit of hisenemy, has no moral, or intellectual] habits 
congenial to truth and grace. Art assists us to raise ourselves from 
the ruins of the fall. It is a secondary means of correcting origi- 
nal sin, as it is one of the remedies of original ignorance. 

In running a parallel between natural and artificial society, or 
savage and civilized men, we are well aware that the character of 
the latter is by no means uniform; but here we apprehend the ad- 
vocates for a state of nature will fail to make a contrast. While 
they have abundant cause for invective against the vices of artifici- 
al society, can they shew a proportional number of examples of 
the virtues of men in a state of nature? Here lies the difference : 
on the one side all is dark, on the other there isa mixture of light 
and shade. In savage society no one can rise to eminence in vir- 
tue, any more than in knowledge. The ruling principles and pas- 
sions are savage. ‘The hunter and the warrior only can be great. 
In giving, therefore, specimens of the characters of uncivilized men, 
as we now propose to do, we are not aware that they are indivi- 
dual cases to which may be opposed virtues more than sufficient to 
countervail them, or to establish a different national character. 

Mr. Southey, in his history of Brazil, has written 20 pages on 
the cannibalism of the natives; and among other cases he mentions 
that of Hans Stade, a German, who was captured by them. ‘The 
captors were notall from the same place; no other prisoner being 
taken, they who were to return home were for killing him at once. 
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Poor Hans had lived long enough in Brazil to understand all that 
was said and all that was to be done; he fervently said his prayers 
and kept his eyes upon the slaughter club. The chief of the 


party settled the dispute by saying, we will carry him home alive 


that our wives may rejoice over him, and he shall be made a Haa 
-pepike; that is, he was to be killed and eaten at the great 
drmking feast.—W hen the canoes arrived,the women were digging 
mandico. The captors made Hans cry out to them in Brazilian, 
here 1 am, come t6 be your meat; out came the whole population, 
old men, children and all. Hans was delivered over to the wo- 
men, who were, if possible, more cruel than the men on these oc- 
casions. ‘They beat him with their fists, they pulled his beard, 
naming at every pluck and every blow, some one of their friends 
who had been slain, and saying it was given for his sake.” His 
fate would have been beyond redemption had he not managed to 
ascribe to the anger of his God a sickness which befel one of the 
chiefs, and to declare his recovery impracticable unless the design 
of slaying him was renounced. ‘The chief recovered, and the life 
of Hans was saved. He was still detained, however, in hope of a 
large ransom, and had ample opportunity of observing the manners 
of these cannibals. He was at length ransomed, and returned to 

his own country, where he wrote a history of his adventures, 
Among savages, mothers have been known to kill their daugh- 
ters assoon as they are born, in order to free them from a state of 
harsh and unmitigated subjection. Gumilla having reproached a 
mother in South America for having killed her infant daughter, the 
woman made the following pathetic reply, which, he says, is lite- 
rally translated from the Betoyan language, “Father (these were 
her words) if you will allow me I will tell you what I have in my 
heart ; would to God, father, would to God, that my mother when 
she bore me, had had sufficient love and compassion for me, to 
spare me the toil and the pangs which I have suffered to this day, 
and which I shall suffer to the end of my life.- If my mother had 
buried me when I was born, I should have been dead, but I should 
not have felt death; and, I should have been freed from lasting 
‘pains, equal to those of dying; pains which | cannot escape more 
than the daily toil which wrings my soul. Ah! who can tell what 
anguish yet awaits me before I shai die! Represent, father, the 
cruel toils, to which a woman among us is subject. The men go 
to see us work and only carry their bows and arrows; while we 
are loaded with heavy baskets, often one child at our breasts and 
another on our backs. Our husbands kill a bird and catch a fish, 
while we dig the earth and support all the labours of the harvest 
amidst the heat of a burning sun. - They return in the evening with- 
out any burden ; and we, besides our children, bring roots to eat 
and maizetodrink. Our husbands on their arrival converse with their 
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iriends ; and we are obliged to increase our daily toil in searching 
for wood and water, and in preparing their supper. When they 
have eaten they go to sleep, while we pass almost all the night in 
pounding maize, to make their chica. And whatbenefit do we de- 
rive from thus watching to procure them pleasure? They drink 
their chica; they become drunk; and losing their senses they beat 
us with clubs. They drag us by the hair, they trample us under 
their feet. Would to God, father, that my mother had buried me the 
instant I was born !—What greater blessing can an Indian woman 
procure for her daughter, than an exemption from pain and servi- 
tude a thousand times worse thandeath’ O father, if my mother 
had buried me when she brought me forth, my heart would not 
have had so much to suffer, nor my eyes so much to weep.” [ Hist. 
of Oronoque. | 

There can be no doubt but that the sensibilities of this woman 
were much more acute than those of the generality of her country- 
women ; still, however, there is nothing in her account of the char- 
acter of an Indian husband materially different from the commonly 
received opinions founded upon the universal statements of travel- 
lers. 

It is of the utmost importance to ascertain the real source and 
origin of revengeful war, and the great leading vices of society, so 
as to settle the question—Do they spring from nature or art? As 
it involves a point of doctrine in christian divinity, and must have 
a decisive influence upon general practice, can this matter be 
more fairly tested than by an appeal to facts?’ We ask not where 
these vices exist, but where they prevail most extensively, for 
there we may be sure are the fewest correctives. Wherever we 
can approach to a state of nature, we find vice to become more 
general and extreme. ‘The custom, for instance, of eating ene- 
mies seems to have been more general in former ages among the 
American savages than when the continent was discovered by the 
Europeans, as there were references to it in the languages of tribes 
among whom it did not then exist. ‘The war song is an example: 
‘I go to war, | go to war, to revenge the death of my brothers. 1 
will kill, I will exterminate ; I will burn my enemies; I will bring 
away prisoners ; I will devour their hearts, dry their flesh and drink 
their blood. I will tear off their scalps, and make cups of their 
sculls.” The arts, like the law, may “ be weak through the flesh;” 
but, their tendency has ever been to improve human natuye and 
human society; if not universally, in a great number and variety of 
particular cases. It is among the most savage tribes of men that 
vice reigns with universal dominion and unqualified influence. 
How unreasonable then are the invectives of certain well meaning 
men against the arts, as the demoralizers of mankind ? 
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FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


LETTERS FROM A LOCAL PREACHER TO A TRAVEL- 
LING PREACHER.—LETTER II. 


Dear Brotuer, 


Ar one breath, our system-makers tell us, that no plan or model 
ef church government is laid down in the scriptures, and with the 
next, they confound us with declamation in favour of the scriptural 
nature of their own plan. Now, an agreement or likeness between 
two systems may be in language or in principles. “ In the lan- 
guage,” say the English divines, “ of our excellentchurch ;” butthis 
language may be found on comparison, not to be in exact accord- 
anee with that of the New Testament. It is, to be sure, of no great 
consequence in the abstract, how the language differs, provided 
the principles are nearly the same; but, certainly this kind of ego- 
tism ought to have little weight in any point of competition with the 
* excellent” New Testament. We have copied the church of 
England, because we were taught to believe it approached nearer to 
the primitive churches than any other. But what has the church 
of England, in common with the primitive churches? Or what 
have we in common with the church of England ? 

If it were possible for a painter to draw the three portraits, and 
place them side by side, against a wall, in view of all who might 
choose to inspect them, would it not be difficult to find the points 
of resemblance? ‘Take, for instance, the office of bishop, which 
is supposed to be common to them all, without the name, and who 
could find the identity? The bishops of the church of Ephesus— 
a bishop of a diocess—and our universal itinerating bishops, have 
not, surely, all been made by the same inspired text! Neither of 
the two latter can be considered as fair and exact copies of the for- 
mer; nor is the third like the second. We must say that if they 
were intended as -fac similies, the artists were bad takers of like- 
nesses, or that those who think they are good ones, are bad judges 
in such matters, 

However, I am disposed to admit, that in the primitive times 
there were by-laws and prudential rules for the better ordering 
and governing of ministerial and church matters, and that they 
cannot be well dispensed with for a length of time, in any large 
community, Where, then, lies the danger of error? In making 
such by-laws and rules like the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
which alter not. Whatever rule we may introduce into discipline 
without the authority of the New ‘Testament, may be also repealed 
without its authority. The perfection and glory of the New Tes- 
tament, in my judgment, consists in this, that, it imposes no such 
laws by prescription. ‘To use our own language, Paul was a tra- 
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velling preacher ; James and John were local preachers. The idea 
is implied in the term “ pillars.” Now it seems, that they had a 
*‘ Conference,” and the brethren gave to Paul and Barnabas the 
right hand of fellowship. ‘The evidence of grace being plain, it 
was mutually agreed, that Peter and his associates should continue 
to preach to the Jews, and Paul and Barnabas to the Gentiles.— 
But, it appears, that in those days there was greater liberty of con- 
science in Antioch than any where else, and that, of course, it be- 
came a kind of asylum to the Jewish and Gentile converts. Peter 
and Paul happening to meet there, and Peter fearing lest the suc- 
cess of his ministry might be injured by the 26 AT of certain 
Jewish converts, who had formerly belonged to James’s congrega- 
tion at Jerusalem, refused to eat with the Gentiles. Paul, as the 
ministry of the Gentiles was committed to him, magnified his office, 
by vindicating the principles of christian liberty in the very pre- 
sence of Peter, and telling him plainly, that in giving countenance 
to their prejudices of education, he would do much harm. When 
shall we have such a conference as this? When will our preach- 
ers, travelling and local, display such fearless honesty and candour 
of soul? Liberty—liberty and equality of rights, you see, is the 
soul and spirit of this business. These narrow prejudices of a Jew- 
ish education, if they had not been thus timely checked, would 
have degraded the Gentiles and their preachers. The tendency of 
our General Conference proceedings, has been, to make us an or- 
der of bigoted hierarchists, though it is plain that we have no foun- 
dation for such a superstructure; and that if we had, our final 
success would deprive us of access to three-fourths of the people 
in the United States. The majority of all the converts which we 
have made since the revolution, were by education Presbyterians, 
or Congregationalists. Why, then, this proneness to ride the high 
horse of supremacy over their heads? ‘‘ The iron and the clay” 
will not mix well. We must do Mr. Wesley the justice to say, that 
his followers, when they have attempted to mend his plans, have 
often marred them. The General Conference would have done 
better, if they had preserved the title, superintendent, as it was in 
the first edition of the discipline. It bears the same relative mean- 
ing to the term bishop, that president does to king. King of the 
United States, with the same limited and restricted functions of 
office which the president has, could not be borne. The title 
would spoil the oflicer and the people. Old prejudices and associ- 
ations are not to be broken at will. We can only get rid of them 
by changing names. I do not hesitate to declare, that if it were in 
my power, I would change the present titles of office for superin- 
tendent—thus superintendent of circuits and stations—superinten- 
dents of districts—and general superintendents. Insignificant as 
these changes may seem, even with all the present attributes of 
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office attached to them, they would, I have no doubt, contribute 
much to modify the notions of office among us. We never think 
or talk about bishops in common and sober sense. Itis a word 
which inspires submission or resistance. _ It has been so long fiat- 
tered or abused, that it cannot be restored to a harmless meaning, 
when applied to a living officer. 

That some great man will arise among local preachers, is an event 
to be expected in the order of things. Now, if the spirit of the hi- 
erarchy cannot triumph over him, he must become great indeed. 
¥ou may live to see the day when some one of this order, mighty 
in the faith, shall begin a career of success in the spirit of an evan- 
gelist. No man among us who does not thus begin can ever be 
truly great. ‘The foundation of all ascendency must be laid. in ex- 
tensive and pre-eminent usefulness. The local apostle of our tinies 
must have his seals of mission. These recommendatory epistles must 
be living within, on the heart, and known and read of all men. If 
such a preacher shall know how to govern, and be conscious of his 
ability, will it require any extraordinary degree of ambition to in- 
duce him to claim the fruit of his labour ? 

My object in making these remarks, is, to convince you that the 
present system is calculated to generate the elements of future di- 
visions. No other remedy presents itself to my mind, than for the 
General Conference to go back and begin de nove. The feudal 
principle and the principle of vassalage must be purged out of our 
government. It is time to leave off making servile dependants. 
All who choose, must have the privilege, as they have the inherent 
right, to be represented in the General Conference. We pervert 
language when we despoil men of all their religious rights, and then 
call them brethren. ) 

The Turks, who affect to be a very consistent sort of people, 
when they deprive the Christians of all the rights of men, call them 


dogs. A LOCAL PREACHER. 
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REVIEW OF THE FIRST AND SECOND VOLUMES OF 
THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


(Continued from p. 72.) 


WE cannot say that sincerity is an error, but we may say that it 
bears the same relation to error, that it does to truth, and may 
confirm men in the former, as well as the latter. Nothing is more 
fallacious than for men to make the measure of their sincerity the 
standard of their opinions. We cannot detect any of the usual 
marks of hypocrisy in the enactments of the General Conference ; 
but, on the contrary, we think we have detected among the ad- 
vocates for its present exclusive powers, we had like to have said, 
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too’much sincerity; or, rather, an indisposition amounting almost 
to an incapacity to suspect that they may possibly be wrong. Be- 
tween sincerity and a want of examination and reflection, an illo- 
gical state of mind seems somehow to have been engendered upon 
the subjects of the power of preachers and churches. We have 
often listened with amazement to what good men have advanced 
as unanswerable argument upon these points; but, which seemed 
to us to have no more truth in the conclusion than that two and 
three make four. But is it not possible that the source of decep- 
tion may have been in our own minds? It is, we grant, and there- 
fore we submit the controversy to the public eyé and to the test of 
public criticism. 

Among the principles which are detailed in the Repository, as 
growing out of the great question of church rights, that of election is 
not the least. Elections are deprecated by the advocates for the ex- 
clusive powers of bishops and the General Conference, as fatal to 
peace and piety ; and yet they admit them in the very cases in 
which the experience of mankind has proved them to be the most 
dangerous. ‘The evils of an elective monarchy have been found 
ta be so great, that the most enlightened nations have preferred a 
bereditary monarchy with all its liability to long periods of mino- 
rity, idiotism, and madness. The very men who make the bishops’ 
power, or the executive power, as extensive and as absolute as 
possible, with all their instinctive fears of the evils of elections, 
are not afraid of the consequences of making bishops elective. 
Now we argue that if there is any evil inherent in elections, it in- 
ereases just in proportion to the magnitude of the office. Why is 
the election of a king more to be dreaded than of a constable? 
Because the power of a crown exceeds that of a constable. The 
question between us is not whether elections are to be, or not to 
be; but, how the evils of them may be lessened, and their advan- 
tages increased. We say, by increasing their number, and di- 
minishing the power of the officers to be chosen. And we prove 
our position not only by arguments, which we consider as strictly 
logical, but by universal experience. Our opponents, on the con- 
trary, first begin by pleading prescription. The bishops, say they, 
have always been elected; the presiding elders nevér. The Ge- 
neral Conference was fixed and limited by the travelling preachers, 
in 1808, to their own delegates, to the exclusion of those of the 
church. But when they can no longer maintain either the doc- 
trine of inherent or prescriptive church rights, belonging exclu- 
sively to the ministry, they have recourse to consequences; and, 
we must say that they do seem so far to have succeeded as to 
frighten themselves. In using the following comparison, we do 
not mean to run a parallel in order to prove that the government 
of a church and a state-ought to be alike; but, to illustrate the 
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subject of elections. In the government of the United States, and 
of each individual state, the executive and the legislative officers 
are elective; here, then, are many elections. In the old kingdom 
of Poland. there was one single election, viz. that of the king. 
Now this one single election was always productive of bribery, or 
a civil war, or both. Let us now suppose the president of the 
United States was the only elective officer, and of course had the 
undivided power of the government lodged in himself—or any of 
the state governors; is it not evident, that if the passions of the 
electors were at all affected by these elections, the effect would 
be in proportion to the power of the office? And that the way in 
which the evils of the election in the chief magistrate, in the Uni- 
ted States, is diminished, is by dividing power and increasing the 
number of elections? Let us now contrast these evil examples of 
elections, and this simple and obvious artifice of dividing danger 
in order to weaken it, with an ecclesiastical case. The bishop of 
Rome was at one time chosen by a popular election, and the evils 
became so great as to lead to divers expedients, and, finally, the 
election was vested in a body of cardinals of his own choosing, 
who were to be confined together until they made their choice. 
The ministry and the membership of the church of Rome have, 
therefore, a bishop, commonly called a Pope, in whose choice 
they have not a single suffrage. Have those who see so much 
danger in increasing the number of elections, no cause to fear that 
the difficulty and the danger of their one election will become too 
great for a General Conference of delegates chosen by the travel- 
ling preachers alone, to manage? We recommend to those who 
doubt it, a careful perusal of the public and secret history of the 
events of the General Conference of 1820. 2 

The popedom cannot be hereditary, because the Pope cannot 
be married, and he cannot directly nominate his own successor ; 
but, he can nominate or appoint the officers who are to elect his 
successor. So much for expedients to avoid the evils of the elec- 
tion of a bishop. 

Let us now take another example of election from the practi¢e 
of our opponents. The delegates of the travelling preachers in 
General Conference assembled, elect the book-agent for four years, 
with a salary of $1200 a year, or such a matter. The only office, 
therefore, which can be held by a travelling preacher with an ad- 
vanced and stipulated salary independent of the bishop’s power, 
is elective. Next in the scale to the evil effects of power in elec- 
tions, we may certainly place money. The two offices among the 
preachers, to which power and money are attached, are made 
elective. Is there more evil to be feared from making a presiding 
elder elective, than a book-agent? The former has no increase 
of salary in virtue of his office, and is always under the contro! 
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of the bishop. He must have strange notions, who is more am- 
bitious or desirous of a presiding eldership than of a book-agency. 
But the greater the cause of temptation to ambition, or to avarice 
in the office, the greater the danger in the election. Eight years of 
domestic enjoyment in house and home, and an income of $9600, 
is a pleasant little concern to a poor travelling preacher; and, yet, 
men who most fear to mar the peace of brethren, are not afraid to 
a this prize in the wheel of fortune, in the lottery of elections. 

ut the election of presiding elders is an innovation, and an in- 
fringement on the bishops’ power—it is unconstitutional. If so, 
it has not been so argued exclusively. The evil and the danger 
of these elections, as well as others, have been largely insisted 
on. We say that the choice of these officers by the bishops, in- 
creases their power indefinitely ; and, of course, increases the evil 
and the danger of the election of a bishop. Can any thing be 
more plam and more demonstrable? The greater the highest 
prize, and the fewer the lower ones, the more are the minds of 
the holders of the tickets agitated. Who ever heard of a civil war 
being produced by the election of a police officer? The election 
of a presiding elder in an Annual Conference, out of a bishop’s 
nomination of three, can hardly be presumed to seriously agitate 
or to revolutionize an Annual Conference, where there may be 
four or five more in the same office, much less a General Con- 
ference and the whole connexion. 

These striking cases have been selected out of the logical 
merits of this controversy, but in truth they are only specimens. 
Page after page must be written, should we go into particulars, 
and expose all the instances in which these drowning men catch 
at straws. We must not, however, pass over a most extraordinary 
procedure in some of our brethren. When they seem to give up 
so far as to admit that there may be danger im not yielding our 
rights, they condescend to offer them to us in a way of exchange. 

e must, it seems, buy our own inheritance; the very birth-right 
of freemen is brought into the market for them to purchase; and 
they are forbidden to touch it, till they pay the equivalent. 

Let every page, and every sentence, and every word in the Re- 
pository, which may be deemed by the most rigorous judge to 


savour of satire or severity, of mistake, or misrepresentation, be 


erased, and two volumes will still remain, neither contemptible for 
size nor for argument. Two volumes of facts and hypothesis, 
which, with all their faults and typographical errors, we submit to 
an impartial posterity, in anticipation, that they will be judged to 
have deserved well of the free, sovereign, and independent people 
of these United States, who are ministers and members oi the 
Methodist Church. 
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INDEPENDENT SOCIETIES. 


Most of the disputes which have agitated the Christian church, have ie 

been about words and creeds. All our controversies are about rights and 
wrongs. The rights of men and christians—principles of government, 
and equity. These subjects involve momentous consequences to the pre- 
sent generation, and to posterity. The question, stripped of all ornament, 
and left in its own simplicity, is truly this:—Are believers in Christ free 
men or slaves? This is the true question. And it must be plainly an- 
swered. Evasions and tergiversations will be discarded—the question 
will be reiterated a thousand, yea, ten thousand times :—Are christians en- 
titled to freedom, or does christianity reduce them to the condition of ' ‘ 
slaves? White men are slaves as well as black. ‘This is true, ih 
the only country under heaven, where men are politically free. This 
assertion can be demonstratively proved to be true, by day or by night. 
And we challenge the world to prove the contrary! Who can help ex- 
claiming, “O that my head were waters,” &c. But tearscan neither wash 
away our disgrace, nor set us free. Something more than hugging our 
chains and bemoaning our luckless state, must be done. 

However improper, at a first glance, it may seem to be, to volunteer in 
the cause of right against power ; or heterodox, to defend the weak against 
the strong, it would, in our humble opinion, be no easy task to prove us 
wrong in raising a friendly voice, even though we should cry aloud and 
spare not, while faithfully warning, earnestly entreating, and most humbly 
beseeching all whom it may concern, to be constantly cautious whilst © r 
holding out against truth, lest they by their blind obstinacy, destroy that 
which with infinite pains has been builded. _ 

The reader is respectfully requested to notice, that it is not for pur- 
poses of dessevering christian ties, or of holding up seceders as examples 
to those who remain, (for, we think, while there are prospects of freedom 
all should remain, ) that the following correspondence is published’; but, that 
the suprematists may be forewarned, ere the obvious interests of their fel- 
low-men and fellow-christians leave them to the solitary yp and 
exercise of their despotism. We must be permitted to speak in intelligi- 
ble language; being compelled by the evidence of our senses, to believe, 
that the materials for a new chapter in the history of intolerance, have 
been too long silently accumulating amongst us; and, that it is now full 
time that they should be brought forward, for the express purpose of let- 
ting their authors know, how salutary their reaction may be feltyif not in 
their wounding, yet in their curative energies. 

We do not intend to join in censuring the whole “ Episcopacy ;” for, 
we do not believe ,that two-thirds of the “ Episcopacy” are censurable. 

Where there are seniors and juniors, and three men are one man, and one 
man is every body, and two men and all men are nothing, in the presence 
of one man, it would be unjust to censure all.* 











* To show how good men may be mistaken, we think it our indispensable ay 

to state historically, that there is a bishop, now living, who, when the rule to 

low members the right of trial by their peers was first proposed, opposed it, and 

always continued to oppose it, until the rule was passed. “ The principal inqui- 

sitor was likewise the principal judge; he was responsible to no otheranthonts 
2 
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The “ Remonstrance” alluded to in the Note to the Editor, is a“ Afe- 
morial” addressed “ to the bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
now in Lexington, Kentucky.” To the Memorial six questions are ap- 
pénded, but as neither the first nor the last, nor any one of them were an- 
swered, we must decline giving them—not only for that reason, but because 
of their length. 

“In a monthly number, containing only forty pages, it is impossible to 
publish every thing, we must therefore epitomise. No less than four 
constitutions and disciplines, of as many distinct, and recently formed 
Independent Methodist Societies, have been published. Most of these 
societies have adopted all the articles of religion, as set forth in our disci- 
pline, and not one of_the new codes contain doctrines adverse to those 
taught by the church from which they have separated. Therefore, we must 
consider them as new branches of the old stock. In faith, in hope, in 
charity, they remain at one with the Methodist Episcopal Church.— 
They do not profess to desire to proselyte from her; their chief ambition 
seems to be, to he free in Curis'r, and to gain disciples to Him from the 
enemies of the cross; not adherents to themselves from among their for- 
mer friends. In despite of all dislikes and jealousies, they are still bone 
and flesh, soul and spirit, of the old church. Shall their former friends 
turn their backs on them? What! “Forbid them, becaase they follow 
not us!” Remember, no man may forbid them. - 

Instead of forbidding, let the advocates for the present order of things, 
learn a new lesson. Let them honestly confess that the recent separations 
have been caused wholly and solely by disagreement on the subject of 
rights, or alleged acts of male-administration. Have other causes operat- 
ed? What are those causes? Can any one tell? If Christians in the 
west, east, north, and south, are denied their rights, and if those who have 
assumed them, pertinaciously continue to withhold them, what may we not 
dread as consequences? Can the nominal possession of the meeting 
houses, the real possesion of the. book concern, and the chartered fund, 
prevent men from emigration? Reform alone, can prevent other, and we 
fear, far greater secessions. [It is utterly impossible to subjugate, or to 
evade the force and reaction of enlightened public opinion; nor is there 
any necessity for attempting to do either. The remedy for existing evils 
is at the door. 

It is cause of great humiliation to be continually haunted by the sight of 
old tyrannical apparitions: some people, (not every botly,) who ought to 





than that of the Pope; and he decided not only upon the description or quality 
of the crime alleged, but finally, and without appeal, upon the guilt or innocence 
of the accused.” Names do not alter things. 

When the rule alluded to was proposed, our church numbered thousands. 
There was no paucity of jurymen. Now, we should be glad to know in these in- 
quiring times, what estimate we are to-put upon the wisdom of men, who were 
at first opposed to the rights of trial by committee, and who still continue oppos- 
ed toreform? Perhaps we shall be told that the conduct of our dignified clergy 
must not be made the subject of comment; and that they claim an exemption 
from that jurisdiction, which the public opinion exercises over all other public 
men in — pyentey ; a. vs mer ot be told that such men will reply to al! 
just compiaints, by using their indisputable power to do precisely as they please. 
without any regard to the rights of layinen P , : ve 
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iake heed to their steps, are for ever stumbling over the rights of the 
church ; up as soon as they are down, they go blundering, forgetful of 
former bruises, declaring by their daily conduct, that it is their highest am- 
bition to stalk abroad as the stilted “ lords over God’s heritage.” 

Our patrons will recollect that we have promised to give both sides. It 
is a duty we owe to the Philadelphia Conference, to state, that, there are 
but some four or five of its members, who are not convinced that “ the 

Sreest representation of all classes, would only increase the basis on 
which our community rests, and make it more secure, by establishing its 
foundation as a government, in the interests and in the affections of the 
whole church.” 

Some of our readers insist on hearing both sides. How else, say they, 
shall we judge correctly ? But is not the author of the long letter below, 
a separatist? A singular question for a Methodist toask. Mr. H. isa 
separatist. And he is (not in name only, but in truth,) the “ dear brother” 
of one of our bishops, nevertheless. Our bishop is Mr. Head’s “ friend 
and servant in Curist.” Mr. Hq is still worthy of the regards formerly 
bestowed by his “ old friend,” and which, Mr. H. as a christian, and as a 
minister, so cheerfully reciprocated. Shall we, then, refuse Mr. H. the 
small boon of being heard? His former services to the church forbid it. 
We understand the liberty of the press and christian profession to mean in 
the present instance, simply thus much: Mr. H. has just claims on the 
Repository, he ought to be heard in it,—our patrons and readers are justly 
entitled to know the true causes of the separations in the west. And after 
Knowing these things, they have a right to answer this plain question, to 
wit ;- Would these secessions (in Kentucky, Ohio, and other places,) have 
occurred, if the Methodist Church had been allowed to utter her voice 
through her representatives? Is the reader ready to answer this ques- 
tion? If he hesitates, we answer, we trow not. “Cast ye up, cast ye 
up, prepare the way, take up the stumbling block.” ‘This will be found to 
be the only way to induce satisfaction at home, and return from abroad. 
‘OQ! but we can do without male-contents at home, or abroad.” Can ye 
meet their just complaints, on the ground of common and christian rights P 
Can ye prove yourselves better than they, by proving them wrong and 
yourselves right P Bring forth your strong reasons? Can ye refuse this 
favor? Are not all the governments in the round world, either good, bad, 
mixed, or useless ? Is ours good? How easily then canit be made to appear 
as itis. A preacher in full standing in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
now resident in Kentucky, writing to one of his friends, says,—‘ Of one 
thing I am conscious : all the attributes of Gop will side with the rights of 
men; and no sooner than a change takes place in our government, than 
it will change public opinion. I have selected my pattern and taken my 
course. Christian freedom and equality, is all I want, and these I must 
have.” 

It is a very just remark of a christian philanthropist, that, the world has 
not wanted examples of persons fully sensible of their own right to religi- 
ous liberty, to whom it has not occurred, that all other people have as 
good a right to it as themselves. These same worthy persons disown the 
authority of Popes; they protest against the interference of civil rulers; 
they scout all pretensions of legislators to touch their religious responsibi- 
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lity, which they challenge as a sacred deposite; but, they do not see the 
incongruity of proceedings, by which they infringe on the rights of other 
men, whose exemption from religious control without their consent, is as 
sacred as theirown. Such an interference is as really a violation of the 
spirit and letter of the laws of Curist, as the infliction of the severest pen- 
alties by civil rulers. EDITOR REPOSITORY. 


NOTE FROM MR. HEAD. 


Harrodsburgh, Kentucky, May 28th, 1823. 


Mr. Stocxton,—I send you for publication, in your useful Repository, 
a short correspondence between bishop M‘Kendree and myself; this was 
occasioned by my having sent to the bishop, (as an OLD FRIEND, ) one of 
our books of discipline. Ido not conceive that the correspondence is of 
a private nature. It is between two public characters, and involves pub- 
lic concerns. Besides,’ Sir, we owe it to the Methodist church, and the 
public, to show that the step we have taken in the West, in separating 
from the Methodist Episcopal Church, was not the result of rashness, or 
inconsideration ; but of calm and cool deliberation, and not until after all 
hope of a redress of our grievances had failed. The remonstrance, (which 
J forwarded you by the last mail,) was by myself handed to the Episco- 
pacy, during the sitting of the Annual Conference in Lexington, in 1821. 
All three of the bishops were at that Conference; and, although they 
were informed that we were prepared to establish the facts alleged and 
complained of, they did not condescend to return even a verbal answer. 
Hence our confidence in, and attachment to, Episcopal government, fell, 
to rise no more, under its present form. 

Should you think the subject involved in this correspondence worthy 
of notice, you are at liberty to use it, as your prudence may direct. 

I an, Sir, 
With sentiments of respect and esteem, yours, 
JESSE HEAD. 


COPY OF A LETTER FROM BISHOP M‘KENDREE TO THE REY. 
JESSE HEAD. 
Lexington, Oct. 3, 1822. 


Dean Brorner,—Your present, by the hand of brother Hunt, is re- 
ceived; and, I have given some attention to its contents. As you take 
this method to lay before me your sentiments on church government, it 
may not be improper for me, in return, to say, from a long and intimate 
acquaintance, | had been so fully persuaded of your being sentimentally 
in favour of our itinerant system, as being the most apostolic and scrip- 
tural, and that you felt opposed to any alteration which would have a ten- 
dency to subvert it, that J was not a little surprised to find you thus re- 
Jated toa perfectly local plan. ‘That you have had afilictions among us, 
I have no doubt; and that you have afflicted others, is to me equally evi- 
dent. In the course of your conflicting difficulties, you have censured in- 
dividuals, and they have censured you, in a manner I disapproved. I was 
not prepared to believe that either party designed as the other suspected. 
In this state of things you withdrew, and you now insinuate that justice 


cannot be obtained in the Methodist Episcopal Church. While I admit 
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that men are liable to err, I do not hesitate to say, I know this insinuation 
to be erroneous. There is a way which seemeth right unto a man, but the 
end thereof are the ways of death. Let us watch and pray, lest we enter 
into temptation. 
I remain your friend, 
And Servant in Christ, 
W. M‘KENDREE. 


MR. HEAD TO BISHOP M*KENDREE, 


Harrodsburgh, Dec. 28th, 1822. 


Rev. anp Drar Sir,—Your letter, dated Lexington, Oct. 3, acknow- 
ledging the receipt of our book of discipline, sent you by me, was duly 
received, and would have been acknowledged sooner, had I have known 
where to have directed my answer. Permit me, in reply, to say, that you 
were not mistaken in having thought me to have been sentimentally in 
favour of an itinerant system in the church, (if not the most apostolic and 
scriptural,* yet) as the best calculated for spreading the Gospel of peace 
among fallen men. And I am still of the same opinion, and am led to 
believe that the “ plan” we have adopted, (so far from being “ perfectly 
local,”’) is “perfectly” consistent with the best interests of itinerancy, and 
calculated to relieve it from those shackles that impede its success, under 
the present form of Episcopacy. 

Our plan, (wisely, in my opinion,) keeps separate the legislative, ju- 
dicial, and executive departments, and our missionaries, (should Divine 
Providence favour us with any) free from legislative, judicial, and execu- 
tive burthens, will have more time to attend to their necessary studies 
and duties in preaching, and spreading the light of Divine truth, while 
the church is left, (as in primitive times,) to manage its own internal con- 
cerns, by adopting such regulations as to them shall seem best calculated 
to promote the general good, and secure to each individual their inaliena- 
ble Christian rights and privileges. Why, my dear sir, should a change 
in my opinions or views, excite such surprise in your mind? Is it not 
consistent with the highest state of moral rectitude, for a man to abandon 
his plan, or change his opinions, when he verily believes he has good rea- 
sons for doing so? Who would have supposed, sixty or seventy years 
back, that the American people would have changed their good opinion 
of the British government? Yet an attempt by that government to make 
laws, binding the Americans without their consent, or having a represen- 
tative share in the enactment of those laws, not only changed their opi- 
nions, but also their very feelings, toward those that assumed that right. 
And in what, my dear sir, does the Methodist Episcopal government 
differ from the attempt of British tyranny ? Do not the itinerancy assi.ne 
and exercise the right, or power, of making laws, binding the local minis- 
ters and members, without the consent of either? Have either the local 
preachers or private members any delegation in the legislative hall of 
your General Conference? And are not the legislative, judicial, and ex- 
ecutive powers, all lodged in the hands of those self-elected men, who 





* An itinerant plan is certainly scriptural and apostolical, but Methodist Epis 
vepacy is, in my humble opinion, neither scriptural nor apostolical. 
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take their seats in thle General Conference, make laws, and execute them? 
And who, if they do wrong in the administration of the government thus 
formed by themselves, have taken care to constitute themselves judges of 
their own conduct. 

You, my dear sir, are too well acquainted with the principles of civil, 
as weil as religious liberty, not to see the dangerous consequences that 
do, and must result, from a system such as this. 

Permit me, (my once affectionate friend,) to ask you, when the itine- 
rancy have been making those laws, by which their rights and powers 
have been secured, and by which the local ministers and members are 
bound, have you, as president of that legislative body, never been led to 
inquire, (at least in your own mind,) where are the delegates or represen- 
tatives of the two (or four) thousand local preachers? Where are the rep- 
resentatives of the two (three) hundred thousand private members? Have 
they sent no one here to deliberate for them? Have they no delegate in 
this body to represent them ; to defend their rights, and secure to them, 
and their children, the blessings of FREEMEN? No, not one!!! The 
rights of the conference—the rights of the itinerancy—the rights of the 
travelling connexion, seem to have swallowed up almost every other 
consideration. You admit that I “ have had afflictions among” you, and 
charge me with having “ afflicted others.” | Yes, my dear sir, my afflic- 
tions in the Methodist Episcopal Church have neither been few nor light ; 
but, blessed be God, I have been mercifully supported under, and deliv- 
ered out of them all. But, I am not conscious of having intentionally af- 
flicted any one, unless my contending for principle and right may have 
done so; and I may have done this with too much warmth and zeal. I 
will not defend my wrongs. For thirty years I have shared the earnings 
of a laborious life, with the travelling ministry. I pray God to forgive the 
returns some of them are now making, by attempting to injure my cha- 
racter, as a man and minister. 

You tell me that we “ insinuate that justice cannot be had in the Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church,” and assert that you “ know this insinuation 
to be erroneous.” I hope your assertion was the result of haste, and that 
upon a re-consideration of the many causes of complaint, on this ground, 
you will not be so confident ; and that you will find so much evidence of 
the truth of the “ insinuation,” as will excuse, if not yustify, our having 
said so. I would refer you toa few cases, out of many that might be 
named, on which this opinion was, and still 7s, founded. 

ist. Was it ust, in an Annual Conference, with three bishops at their 
head, to expel an elder from the church, without having confronted him 
with even ove solitary witness against him? And did ‘not the Annual 
Conference, in Lexington, in 1821, treat an elder in this manner? You, 
Sir, know they did—and will the restoration of this elder, on the trial of 
his appeal, (should he be restored,) sanctify this arbitrary and unparal- 
leled exercise of power? Paul says, 1 Tim. v. 19., Against an elder re- 
ceive not an accusation, but before two or three witnesses. The Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church not only receives an accusation, but expels from 
the church, without even one witness. Surely, sir, here is ground for 
more than “ insinuation.”’ 
2nd. Did not the Annual Conference, at Hopkinsville, in 1820, offici- 
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ally, and in open violation of the printed rules of the church, set aside the 
acts, (or decision) of a regularly constituted committee, in order to restore 
a favourite, who had been suspended? And did not the subsequent An- 
nual Conference, in 1821, with three bishops at their head, refuse to cor- 
rect this male-official act? You, sir, know that this arbitrary and open 
violation of the rule, remains uncorrected to this day. Where then, 1 
would ask, is the “ injured to obtain redress ?”” Permit me to call to your 
recollection and attention, the memorials submitted to the Episcopacy in 
the year 1821, by myself, (and also Dr. Cloud, which one day may see 
the light,) embodying a number of instances of injustice, and infraction of 
rule, of Fight, and of principle, with proper references to facts and testi- 
mony; and did not the Episcopacy treat this memorial, (though respect- 
fully worded) with silent neglect, (if not contempt) as they did not deign 
to return even an answer? Should you examine the foregoing, and many 
like cases that must have come under your notice, I am persuaded that 
you must admit that Doctor Cloud and myself must have thought, that 
we had very good reasons to say, as we have said, in the preface of our 
book, that “ justice was out of the reach of the injured.” For a number 
of years I had the happiness of an intimate acquaintance with you, and 
seemed to possess a share ef your confidence. You were then a witness 
of my conduct and manner of life—you “ saw with your eyes,” and all 
was right. Our interviews, of late years, have been, unavoidably, less 
frequent ; hence you have been “ seeing me with your ears,” and all is 
wrong. Shall I dare to caution my once affectionate friend against this 
dangerous medium of receiving impressions, and forming opinions, either 
for or against an individual. You are surrounded by men, (of whose 
acts we complain, ) whose interest it is to hide from you their male-official 
acts, in the administration of the government. They are the cause of 
those evils that afflict the church, and have led to a separation. I had al- 
ways believed that a sufficient power was lodged in the Episcopacy, to 
check any evils that might flow from an improper administration of the 
government by the itinerancy, and that this power would be exercised by 
the bishops, whenever the occasion called for it. In this, I seem to have 
been mistaken, in having formed an opinion not justified by the course 
pursued by the Episcopacy. Hence my confidence in, and attachment 
to, Episcopal government, has fallen, to «tse no more under its present 
form. But our secession from the church has neither made us the enemies 
of God or man; we are only exercising a right guaranteed to us by the 
God of nature and of grace, to think and judge for ourselves. Believe 
me, my dear sir, when I tell you, that I have not lost confidence in your 
piety and worth; but you are, by the sphere in which you move in the 
church, too far removed from the locality and membership, to know either 
their wants or their sufferings. How noble would it be for you, who are 
so well acquainted with the principles of civil and religious liberty, to 
close the labours of an honourable and useful life, by effecting such a 
change in the government of the church, as would secure to the members 
and local ministers, a voice in what is so nearly connected with their pre- 
sent peace, and that of their children. The assumption of arbitrary pow- 
er by the ministry, has ruined the oldest and largest church in the world. 
Lhe light of civit and religious liberty shines too clear, and is too widely 
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spread in this happy country, to bear long the restraints of a religious 
aristocracy. Give to the church their privilege of being governed by 
laws made by themselves, or their delegates, and peace will be restored ; 
divisions will cease, and love and harmony prevail. Then will she ap- 

* clear as the sun, fair as the moon, and terrible as an army with 
banners.” 

Let me assure you, my dear sir, that party is not my aim. In with- 
drawing from the Methodist Episcopal Church, I have been moved by 
other considerations. ‘The few fleeting days yet allotted me in this vale 
of tears, I wish to spend in peace, free from the oppressor’s wrong, and 
ae to my children a government calculated to secure their religious 
rights. 

Should Providence spare you to visit this section of the country, the 
door of my humble cottage will, as readily as ever, be opened to receive 
you, and my heart as cordially embrace you, in the bonds of christian 
tove. A line from you, at any time, will be thankfully received, by 

Yours, with respect and esteem, 
JESSE HEAD. 


aR 


CIRCULAR OF THE ROANOKE DISTRICT CONFERENCE, 


To the several District Conferences of the Local Preachers, of the Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church. 


. Washington, N. C. Jan. 1, 1823. 


Very pear Breturen,—in discharging a duty, as imperative 
as important, and as delicate as responsible, and as grateful to my 
feelings as interesting to the very distinguished body whose com- 
mands I am fulfilling, as it probably may be to our brethren of the 
Locality, generally, and perhaps in some degree, to the whole 
Church—with fear and trembling, and trust—under the influence 
of that charity which hopeth and intendeth all things for the best, 
and under the guidance of him, whose spirit is the bond of unity, 
I approach the task assigned me by the vote of the Local Con- 
ference of the Roanoke district,—and most respectfully ask the 
acceptance of this, by you, dear brethren, as the medium of the 
most affectionate individual salutations of this Conference, and the 
frank expression of the feelings thereof, even although it be in the 
form of a circular letter. 

In the economy of Methodism, this Conference readily perceive 
much to praise—much to admire’on the one hand—and on th« 
other, much to censure—much to deplore. The prominent fea- 
tures of our system,—our doctrines,—our itinerant plan,—our ge- 
neral rules, are so scriptural, so apostolic, and contain so much of 
primitive simplicity and piety, that they successfully challenge the 
whole world for a comparison, and afford us no little exultation, 
that we are members of a church so evangelical—so apostolical. 
‘These, under the divine blessing, have suddenly caused her to 
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look “ forth as the morning, fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and 
terrible as an army with banners;” and have marked her victo- 
rious course in the Redeemer’s cause, with a lucid glory, un- 
equalled, since the illustrious founders of Christianity entered 
upon their eternal reward. In these ever to be held sacred features, 
it would be more than sacrilege, to wish an innovation. But then, 
on the other hand, the enormous prerogatives, with which the 
itinerancy have exclusively invested themselves, is at variance 
with “the refinement and liberality of the country and age, in which 
we live,” and contrary to the plainest maxims of common justice. 

Those who serve the church, in the holy office of the ministry, 
certainly deserve to be honoured; and no ministers upon the face 
of the earth, can possibly have stronger claims to the highest con- 
sideration, than our brethren of the atinerancy,—yet, we cannot 
discover either reason or propriety, in their uniting in themselves 
solely, the entire executive, legislative and judicial powers of the 
church, and that too, without assigning any limits, or checks, or 
accountability for the due exercise thereof! And, although there 
are very many in the itinerancy, as truly “ polished shafts” in the 
divine quiver, yet they are but men, and as men liable to err. 
Hence the origin of that pertinacious detention of these self-given, 
Hydra powers:—and hence that systematic distrust of the local 
preachers, which allows them neither lot nor part in the making, 
or administering the laws of the church. 

Thus, in truth and in fact, the local ministry of our church, al- 
though.so numerous, and enriched with so much talent, experi- 
ence, zeal, influence, usefulness and devotedness to the church of 
their best affections; and containing such numbers, who nursed 
and guarded her in infancy and childhood, with the tenderesf 
solicitude and faithfulness, and in giving her a name and a place 
among the churches, by the intensity of their labours and exposure, 
have been driven into local life, to seek that repose, which worn 
out lungs, premature decays and complicated afflictions demanded. 
These tottering remnants and frosted locks of other days, in com- 
mon with their other local brethren, are not allowed by the tra- 
yelling connexion, to be more than mere cyphers, in point of au- 
thority, nor to maintain any better than a kind of proscribed stand- 
ang. ‘This unprecedented intolerance, is the more remarkable, 
because invidious distinctions exist in no other church:—nor in 
any one except ours, does less than one third of the ministry as- 
sume the entire control, to the utter exclusion of the larger co- 
ordinate branch, from even a voice in the making of the very laws, 
by which themselves are to be governed! Many noble, generous 
spirits in the itinerancy, regret, as well as ourselves, the retention 
of this most absurd principle in our discipline, and would hail 
that day, as a new and happy era in Methodism, in which it shal! 
be expunged. 


P 
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As local men, we are indeed allowed to preach, under certain 
circumstances ; but however successful our labours, or urgent the 
necessity may be, we have no authority to form a society: or to 
receive a member !—We are permitted to receive ordination, after 
a lengthy probation, provided we can make it appear, that our of- 
ficial services are needed ;—and—very latterly, we have been res- 
cued from long neglected obscurity, by the grant of the local con- 
ference charter ;—but then, as if unable to govern ourselves, the 
presidency thereof is committed to an itinerant minister, who may, 
whenever he pleases, attempt to prevent the freedom of investiga- 
tion and stifle complaint !—such doings have already been seen. 

Does the just discontent of the locality, arrest the attention of 
the General Conference ?—Do the South, and West, and .Vorth, 
importune the General Conference for the acknowledgment of 
our rights P—To pacify or amuse us, an ignis fatuus toy—the Dis- 
trict Conference—is given us. Do the deliberations of the Drstrict 
Conference, turn on our injuries and the remedy ?—Certain mem- 
bers of the powers that be, threaten to strip us of even this little 
brief authority! Do we, as a recognised Conference, respectfully 
spread the grievances of the local order before the bishops and 
members of an Annual Conference, and ask information, advice 
and relief?.—-We are not even favoured with a reply!! Here 
we pause—here close the painfui detail—all our wrongs, we 
“* must not—will not tell.” 

And what is the fault of the local preachers, to merit all this 
contumely? Are we “aliens to the commonwealth of Israel, and 
strangers to the covenant of promise?” Or are we indeed, “ in- 
capable of self-government ’” Or must we go in quest of another 
/Moses, to lead us from our neglected and proscribed condition, 
into that state of privilege and “usefulness, to which our numbers 
and common justice entitle us? Providence did indeed, open the 
auspicious door to our itinerant brethren, for the restoration of en- 
tire confidence, harmony and cordial co-operation between them- 
selves and us, when the District Conference measure was under 
discussion. If these conferences had only been made a little more 
efficient, and one “delegate from each, had been allowed to take 2 
seat in the “ Generat Council,” with the like number of repre- 
sentatives from the Annual Conferences, it would have formed a 
representation so equal and so reasonable, that it would for eve: 
have silenced the voice of murmur :—a concession, so magnani- 
mous, would have cemented indissolubly, the bonds of concord 
aud ministerial attachment between us. This, however, has been 
left undone. Justice and self-respect now, equally urge us to claim 
it as a right. 

Notwithstanding the native inanity of the District Conferences, 
Brethren, we may make them immensely important. ‘They are 
pregnant with events of the most momentous kind, and bid fair te 
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be harbingers of good things to come. They are admirably cal- 
culated to. bring the local preachers together :—to form intimate 
acquaintances :—to strengthen attachments—and produce among 
us correspondent views and feelings :—and moreover, those here- 
tofore held within the Roanoke district, have been largely blessed 
—both to preachers and people. Therefore, this conference do 
entreat you, dear brethren, with respectful earnestness, if possible, 
attend them in your respective districts, assured, as we are, a 
rich harvest of solid satisfaction will be your certain reward. 

The Local Conference of the Roanoke district, in transmitting 
to your respective conferences, copies of our minutes—and of our 
Appress to the bishops and members of the Virginia Conference, 
together with this circular letter, seek a reciprocation of the favour. 
We shall be extremely gratified and obliged, by receiving in ex- 
change, copies of the minutes of your respective conferences, to- 
gether with any other communication you may think proper to 
make. And, we particularly ask a friendly correspondence, dis- 
closing such views as you have, or may form, concerning the 
elaims and the course which the great body of local preachers in 
America ought to pursue, to obtain their formal acknowledgment : 
{n the interim, would it not be very advisable, that each district 
conference, at its next meeting, prepare a respectful Memortat, 
to be forwarded to the next General Conference, claiming our 
most obvious rights—either “a Charter sufficiently clear, to se- 
cure thereafter, our official dignity and domestic tranquillity, from 
any further encroachments—or else—to share equally in the coun- 
ceils of the church ?” 

Permit me, dear brethren, in conclusion, to commend you to 
the Lord and to the word of his grace—and recommend the bre- 
thren with whom I am more immediately associated—and myseli 
—to your fervent prayers. 

Your fellow Labourer and Servant, 
For Christ’s sake, 
JOSEPH B. HINTON, Sec’ry. 
In behalf of the Roanoke District Canference. 


— aa 


EXTRACT FROM A PRINTED LETTER. 
Washington, N. C. May 26, 1823. 


Drar Brotuer,—The Local Preachers of the Roanoke Dis- 
trict Conference, will yield to none in America, for strong and de- 
cided Church attachments :—they are Methodists, in the legiti- 
mate sense of the term, nevertheless, they think the time has fully 
arrived, when the salutary work of Rerorm should commence in 
some parts of our polity—and, moreover, that it is high time the 
Local Order should unitedly claim their rights, in a language not to 
be misunderstood, and with a firmness. which evasion or denia! 
will no longer be able to resist 
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To this end, they direct a correspondence to baopened with, 
and an interchange of sentiments solicited from all our.Sister Con- 
ferences; for, there is safety in a ‘ multitude of counsellors :”>— 
and, if we can but be agreed, “‘ we are well able” to go up and 

ossess Ourselves of a Representation in the General Council of 
the Church, besides whatever else common justice entitles us.* 
Yours truly in the best of bonds, 
JOS. B. HINTON, 
Secretary of the Roanoke District Conference: 


a 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


AMICUS TO THE EDITOR. 
Baltimore, June 21st, 1823. 
Dear Broruer, 

One year has rolled around since I addressed you the line, in 
which I gave you, what I conceived to be a fair representation of 
the opinions of the Methodist people in this station; and also, my 
own opinion of the efficiency of a periodical publication, as a ve- 
hicle of sound principles—that ‘it would do more towards the 





* This is very intelligible language. But there is neither sedition nor 
impatience in it. We know it will be said we are mistaken, and that 
there is the most irrefragable proof of impatience. A word or two may 
suffice to settle the matter. 

You pretend that “to one kind of improvement you have no objec- 
tion—that which is effected slowly, (to use your own trite and figurative 
language,) by the gentle hand of time. Nothing can be more absurd 
than your conduct with reference to this maxim; it is really grounded 6p 
the delusion of a metaphor. You wait patiently for improvements, as if 
time were a substantive agent, and could work of itself; and as often as 
any change is proposed, however necessary, you resist it because it is at- 
tempted by man, and not by this metaphysical being. Come now, permit 
us to put you to the test, your patience cannot fail you—be so good as to 
name any improvement brought about by the slow and gentle hand of 
time? Are you not puzzled! You must either admit that time’s im- 
provements are not to be found, or you must point to some measure of re- 
form actually devised by human heads, and executed by human hands. 
Time is the most paradoxical and untangible agent in the universe! It 
is here pulling down, it is there obliterating ; and were it not for 
the impatience of men time would pull their houses over their heads, 
and leave them poor, and miserable, and naked. O ye patient ones, 
who wait for the river to pass, that you may walk over dry shod, 
how long will ye your folly love?” Are ye not afraid that time will ef- 
fect those very innovations which ye deprecate ? But, perhaps, you only 
preach patience, to gain time! Lectures on patience come with very ugly 
faces, from those who are resolved to withhold the rights of the people un- 
til the ¢¢me arrives when the free agency of christians resumes those in- 
herent rights. EDIT. REPOS 
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emancipation of our Zion in one year, than the friends of reform 
could possibly effect in an age.” {1 am now persuaded the Repo- 
sitory has effected fully as much, if not more, than I had anticipat- 
ed. Correct principles, in the science of ecclesiastical government, 
have been disseminated among our people throughout the United 
States; and every day our brethren are becoming more and more 
enlightened. To take the society in this city as an instance, which, 
perhap s, was of all others the most devoted to the present form of 
government of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and there is now 
only here and there one disposed to offer an argument in favour of 
priestly domination; and, even some of these, we have good rea- 
sons to believe, are halting between two opinions. But the best of 
all is, ** God is with us.” For, brotherly love still reigns uninter- 
ruptedly. We love each other, as the children of the same fami- 
ly, who are heirs of the same inheritance, and devoted to the same 
interests. We meet in little groups, composed of persons of oppo- 
site views, and discuss the important subject of church government 
with the utmost good w ill and harmony, and when we cannot agree 
we “agree to disagree, ’ to love each other, and pull together in the 
yoke of the gospel of peace. 

On the presiding elder subject, there appears to be in the Balti- 
more district, a unanimity of sentiment, and that is, so far as I am 
able to judge, that whatever use this order of ministers may have 
been in former times, they are of very little service now; and, Lam 
inclined to believe, were it submitted to the people of this district, 
whether the presiding elder’s office should be continued, or be abo- 
lished, that nine-tenths of them would vote for its abolition. 

May we not hope from what has been effected in the past year, 
that another year’s labour will put us in possession of our rights, as 
christians! I look forward to the next General Conference, in full 
expectation, that, that body will pursue a liberal course of policy 
toward the members of the church, and grant them a participation 
in the legislative department. This i is their true policy, any other 
would be productive of ruinous consequences. ‘The circumstance 
alone, of keeping the minds of the people in a state of agitation for 
four years more, would be an event to be deplored—an event, 
which might put a stop to the work of God in this country, among 
us. 

Before I close this letter, permit me to congratulate you and the 
public on the accession of some new writers for the Repository, whe 
have fearlessly taken up their pens in defence of christian rights; par- 
ticularly “* Cincinnatus,” who bids fair to be a champion of liberty. I 
am glad to see travelling preachers come out, and thus advocate the 
cause of the people. ‘This augurs well, and indicates a redeeming 
spirit among them, and that we may calculate upon being put in 
possession, ere long, of those rights and priv ileges, which have been 
so long withheld. ‘Fhe memory of those itinerant preachers, who 
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boldly come forward and declare in favour of church freedom, wilt 
descend to posterity with a grateful odour, while that of those whe 
cleave to undelegated and unamenable power will sink into oblivi- 


on. Your’s, AMICUS. 


St ae 


OLD ENGLISH—A FRAGMENT. 


ForTHeErMOORE, for manny yeres men’s minds wer, notwithstoond« 
ing the unresonableness of the thyng, train’d up to the habet of looke- 
ing to bisshops for worke in preechings. And so it was that the litel mi- 
nistrey came to calculate that the supporte of their faumilys, and the pro- 
teccion and custoody of their owne gude karactirs dependaunt wer uppon 
the gude opinione of the bisshops. Wherfoor it came to pass that a grete 
intaumicy thereupon came to be engendered betwixt the obsequiousness of 
some of the litel ministrey andthe power of the bigg bisshops ; specially for 
the helth of the church and the dicountenancyng of froward men; inso- 
much, that thyngs geting on tosuch straunge heights and depths, lengths and 
bredths, that the bisshops came to think queerly of their own excellencies 
and grete power over the destinies of the church ; seeing that thay had no- 
thing to do but to ride all about to send the litel ministrey to their work in 
preechings ; whearby the bigg bisshops had grete lybertie, but other gude 
men had coafs and diseases in all their rights and preveligis. Now, in 
these wondrous times the church was toght in bowks and in woords too, 
to desyer such grete power to be held faste by the bigg bisshops for the 
comforth of the litel ministrey and the litel peopel. And when ever the 
peopel wanted any particuler preecher they wer toght to say to the bigs 
bisshops, “ We byseche you to grante hym unto us of your grete charitie.”’ 
And the bisshops then sed, (or did not say any thyng, according to their 
views and feelings,) lyke unto the centaurion of old, to one servaunt, go, 
and off he hieth; come, and come he came. These were styled by the 
bisshops, hooly days for their power ; but not hooly for divors other gude 
folk, fer thay been days in which the lyberties of the litel ministry been 
ragged and cold and paynfull to looke uppon. 

How manny of the litel ministry wer afraid of the gracioss power of 
the bisshops, who otherwyse should have bin free men and free ministers, 
thei being of full age growne, yea, some being gray on the head, and all 
of them having, or desyring to have care of the lyberties of their own dere 
wives and litel childer, it seemeth not meet for mee to sai. Now the bis- 
shops, with one woord, sent the litel ministry divers miles away to places 
the bisshops had never seen; nor did the bisshops open the bag to give 
the men sent away enythyng, but laft unto the peopel wherto he sent the 
litel ministry, to provyde thyngs convenyint from their own pursis. Some- 
times the litel ministry wer gretely hindered, not having a field for their 
talents, and ofttimes the peopel, by reson of the bisshops sending men to 
places they had never seen, of the wants of which places thie could not 
know. Wheruppon some folkes beseeched the bisshops to have pitty on 
them and come themselves and see them, that their hygh wysdom myght 
be better seen another tyme. To which the bisshops moost effectuelly 
replied, we can not go every wher. 

Now peradventure it mai bee surmysid that the cause of these thyngs 
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wer on this wyse; wheras, if the litel ministry got and kept on gude lik- 
ing with the sending and calling power of the bigg bisshops, somthings of 
a pleausant sorte and kinde myte happen some how in the way of contyn- 
gencie to turn up in the favoure of the bigg bisshops litel freends, and bet- 
ter places or some high order or the like, &c, myte be given to cure the 
hard coafs and divers ailments arising from hard tymes daungeriously en- 
dured the last yere. Wherfor thei of the litel ministry being agents for 
the bisshops, accordant with law, were fain to submit to the deposytaries 
of all power in sending and calling wherto the bisshops listed. How this 
grete power would have been coveted by Paul, and Peter, one over the 
Jews, and the other over the Gentiles, had these gude men known of it, 
thayer epistles doth not sai. But some peopel do record that the profes- 
siouns of the obedient litel ministry pretending to be free to run there, and 
bound to run here, and all independent too, excited only merriment 
amongst their enemees, and manny other peopel laughed and wer sorry, 
hartyly praying that so thyngs myte not remain. 
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CONNECTED SERIES OF DISCOURSES. 


The following excellent observations are copied from the [English] 
Wesleyan Magazine for April, of the present year. 

* However unquestionable it may be, that congregations who 
are served by various ministers, have some peculiar advantages 
from that circumstance, it must, in fairness be conceded, that the 
plan of a stated and regular occupancy of the same pulpit, by one 
individual, has also some recommendations, which are almost ex- 
clusively its own. Among these, we are disposed to reckon the 
great facility which it affords for the frequent delivery of a con- 
nected series of discourses, on whole books of holy Scripture, or 
on extensive and complicated subjects of divinity. Such a series, 
when judiciously managed, and guarded against a dry and uninter- 
esting formality, cannot but be highly edifying to the church of 
Gop. In the large towns, and other principal places, belonging to 
the more compact and contracted circuits of our own connexion, 
this plan might, we think, be occastonally adopted with much be- 
nefit ; especially in the forenoons of the Lorp’s days, or, in some 
cases, in the evenings of week days. At those times, a ministry, 
not exclusively elementary or awakening, but, in a great degree, 
expository and instructive, is now manifestly called for, in order to 
“build up on their most holy*faith,” and to * keep in the love of 
God,” the tens of thousands who have been won to Curist, and 
formed into religious societies, by the powerful preaching of “ first 
principles.” This is especially necessary for that large portion of 
our societies, whom even “ the sincere milk,” which sufficiently 
nourished their infant piety, will now no longer adequately “ feed,” 
tinless it be connected with the “ strong meat,” which “ belongeth 
:o them that are of full age.” 

“Tn some very able discourses on the Divine attributes, it Has 
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been a grievous fault, that the Christian minister has been much 
less apparent than the metaphysician or the mere mora] philoso- 
aher. From this almost unpardonable sin against the superior 
light and glory of revealed religion, the Christian minister should 
be totally exempt. His subject, indeed, may unavoidably lead 
him, on certain topics, briefly to allude to metaphysica] disquisi- 
tions, and to give a general statement of those views and argu- 
ments, in which all theists concur. But he knows where his chief 
strength lies; and both for the purpose of producing conviction, 

and of deepening the impression of demonstrated and acknowledg- 
ed truth, he makes a constant and careful use of the lights afforded 
exclusively by the inspired volume, and of the illustrative facts 
with which it abounds; so as to develop the scripture character of 
Gop. On this subject, the reasonings and elucidations, or, at least, 

the principal portion of them, should be deduced from that grand 
scheme of redeeming mercy, in which “all the Farner’s glories 
shine.” How much more direct, abundant, authentic, and satisty- 

ing, is the knowledge of God which we derive from his own reve- 
lation, than that which even the few minds of superior order can 
spell out by any other means! 


ge 


NOTE FROM THE REV. ALEXANDER M‘CAINE. 


Srr—lIt will be seen by reference to a circular inserted in you: 
Repository of the present month, that it was the wish of the com- 
mittee, who drew up the same, that it should mene in the Me- 
thodist. Magazine, as well as in the Repository, and a copy of it 
was accordingly forwarded to the editor. You may guess my 
surprise, w hen I found, that it had not been inserted, nor the re- 
ceipt of it so much as noticed. The committee according ly came 
to a resolution to address him by letter, to know 11 he intended to 
publish it in a future number or not. His answer has been this 
day received, and, it seems, for various reasons, it cannot be spread 
on the pages of the Methodist Magazine. Now, greatly as [ re- 

spect my brother, who edits that work, this refusal, ; in my opinion, 
speaks a language which I never expected to hear, and advocates 
a doctrine to which 1 am utterly opposed. That by increasing 
your patronage, you may be the better able, successfully, to com- 
bat the principles involved in this refusal, you will ‘place my 
name on the list of your subscribers. My friend, the Rev. James 
R. Williams, tells me he has a few volumes of the Repository on 
hand. From him, I shall receive all that has been published, and 


with Av account. 
I remain, Sir, respectiully, &c. 


ALEXANDER "MCAINE. 
Baltimore, June 24, 1823. 








